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The Eucharistic Bond 


As the July number of THE GRAIL goes to press Chi- 
cago is preparing for the grand opening of the XXVIII 
International Eucharistic Congress, which gives fair 
promise of surpassing any similar demonstration of the 
an Congress will be a gigantic affair. Some fifteen 
Cardinals besides other eminent prelates will come from 
abroad. Chief among these is His Eminence Cardinal 
Bonzano, the representative of the Holy Father. Nu- 
merous other distinguished personages together with 
thousands of pilgrims from distant lands will give the 
great Congress a truly international character, for 
practically every clime and tongue and tribe and people 
under the sun will assemble to give a royal welcome to 
the God of the tabernacle, Jesus in the Sacrament of 
His Love, who under the form of bread will appear in 
His Eucharistic presence on the shores of the great 
lake, unknown to countless millions, but recognized by 
His faithful few—“It is the Lord.” 

Great results are expected to follow in the wake of 
the International Eucharistic Congress, which will be a 
sort of world-wide mission scattering blessings upon our 
people and our country. It will deepen the faith of 
Catholics in the most sacred mystery of our holy reli- 
gion; it will give them strength to bear the hardships 
of life and courage to endure the taunts of scoffers; it 
will fill them with greater love for the Holy Eucharist. 

Nor will the Congress be without its salutary effect 
upon those who are outside the true fold. The love 
and veneration paid by Catholics to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment will have a beneficent influence upon those not of 
the faith. For one thing, it will make clear to them 
that we really believe that Christ is truly present in the 
Holy Eucharist. This will set them to thinking and will, 
no doubt, bring some into the Church. 

As the Holy Eucharist is a bond of union between the 
individual soul and God, so also is it a bond of union 
between the faithful, who congregate at the Holy Table 
to partake of the Bread of Angels, which makes of 
them one body and one soul with Christ. 





At the International Eucharistic Congress ways and 
means will be discussed for bringing back to unity those 
Christians who are separated from the Mother Church, 
especially those of the Oriental Churches, the Orthodox 
Russians and Greeks, who have lived in schism for 
many centuries. These have valid orders and valid 
sacraments, but they deny allegiance to the Pope of 
Rome, who is the head and center of Christian unity. 

Much earnest prayer and frequent Holy Communion 
should be offered up to bring about unity. The Sacred 
Heart of Jesus ardently longs “that they all may be 
one.” This was His prayer and petition to the Heaven- 
ly Father. To attain this unity is the threefold purpose 
of the International Eucharistic League for the Union 
of Christendom. There should be greater union and 
harmony among Catholics, non-Catholic Christians are 
to be won back, and all the unbaptized, who form the 
vast majority of mankind, are likewise to be incorporat- 
ed into the body of the Church. 

These are the three objects of the International 
Eucharistic League. Members of the League will en- 
deavor to effect this unity by a brief daily offering of 
all the Masses and Holy Communions of the whole 
world, by attending an occasional Mass and receiving 
an occasional Holy Communion for this purpose. There 
are no fees or dues and no collections. The I. E. L. isa 
spiritual confraternity. Those who desire to share in 
this work of unity, which is so dear to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, should send to the editor of THE GRAIL, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana, for certificates of admission. Pro- 
moters are wanted to spread the good work. 


A Scottish Cathedral 


ELLA FRANCES LYNCH 


It is Oban. It is Sunday. It is a fair morning in 
July, a blessed morning of freshness and sunshine that 
would make the most dour forget whatever it was he 
came here to forget. The waters of the great harbor 
are sparkling; uncounted boats ride at anchor; a 
thousand thousand gulls are wheeling about or perching 
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with an air of hereditary privilege on fishing craft and 
princely yacht, on esplanade and window ledge. The 
smiling town stretches welcoming arms towards the 
harbor with its islands of green and emerald, its birds 
and boats, while the encircling mountain, with a ruined 
castle on one shoulder, stands guard over all. 

To Mass in the procathedral. Here at last we may 
follow the services without being distracted by tourists 
thumbing guidebooks and gazing around, if not actually 
walking about, during Mass, to examine altar or win- 
dow or statuary and compare it with the printed de- 
scription. Nothing could exceed the devotion of this 
Highland congregation. It is the third Sunday after 
Pentecost, the Epistle is from Peter: “Be you humbled 
under the mighty hand of God, that He may exalt you 
in the time of visitation. Casting all your cares upon 
Him, for He hath care for you. The God of all grace, 
after you have suffered a little, will Himself perfect 
you, and confirm you, and establish you. To him be 
glory and Empire forever and ever. Amen.” 

Familiar enough was the text, but in the light of the 
sermon that followed, the words took on a new mean- 
ing. Hard indeed would be the heart that could resist 
the call to grace, given in language simple enough for 
a child to understand, but in that simplicity was the 
glory of Scotland’s sea-fretted shores, her green islands 
and purple mountains that maybe soothed Columba for 
the loss of his loved oak grove in Derry. Never did I 
hear words so carefully chosen, so flawless in the 
weaving, so perfect in the beauty of the completed pat- 
tern, yet without a hint of labored construction or of a 
desire to create any effect other than to lead souls to 
God. Peter the humble toiler, with hands roughened 
from the hard labor of the sea, was friend and neighbor 
of these poor folk. Peter who leaves his nets to take 
up the still harder work of fishing for the souls of 
men, they could also understand, for they, too, have 
suffered for Christ. Down through these more than 
three hundred years they have kept the faith, though 
hunted like wild beasts, pillaged, imprisoned, tortured; 
even within the memory of men now living have they of 
Argyll suffered eviction and the wanton burning of 
their poor huts because of their religion. Only ten 
miles away is the Vale of Glencoe, where some 300 
Catholic MacDonalds were foully butchered in the time 
of King William. You must visit that prodigious, 
rock-strewn valley, through which runs a foaming river. 
Wild mountains stand around it. Here grows neither 
grass nor trees nor has any human being undertaken to 
live amidst its wild prospects since the year of that 
awful slaughter. 

But we must speak of the present. Out again into 
the sunshine with the feeling of having left the over- 
whelming grandeur of St. Peter’s in Rome, such was 
the uplifting sweep of the sermon and the worshippers’ 
devotion. We know that this is the see of His Lord- 
ship Donald Martin, Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, 
whose charge embraces the romantic islands of Staffa 
and Iona and the historic castle of Dunstaffnage. We 
recall the great ancient church of Iona, founded by St. 
Columba who, with his disciples and their successors, 


converted Scotland and the north of England from 
paganism, turning savage clans and roving barbarians 
inte decidedly militant Christians. We pause for g 
leisurely inspection of lofty walls and towering spire, 
hoping that the details of construction are so unmis. 
takable that we can instantly decide “It is Gothic” or 
else “It is not Gothic.” But what do we see? Be 
neath a canopy of overhanging trees and shrubbery a 
long, low building of corrugated iron, rusted from the 
tossing spray of forty winters by the North Atlantic, 
the metal so rotten that it would succumb to the stroke 
of a paint-brush. We reenter. No _ stained-glass 
windows, but wooden frames set with tiny rectangular 
panes; an ancient stove; wooden chairs; small pic. 
tures to set forth the Stations of the Cross; a fair 
altar protected by makeshifts against the drip of rain 
from the roof. 

Such is Bishop Martin’s tin cathedral. His congre 
gation, poor fisherfolk and boatmen whose work is now 
precarious, can never in this world, without help from 
abroad, build him a better one. What is the smallest 
Sunday offering you ever heard of? Well, Bishop Mar- 
tin’s collection from five hundred generous souls is 
searcely four shillings. Yet for piety and cleanliness 
and cheerfulness I have never seen their equal. They 
take literally the promise: “Cast all your cares upon 
Him, for He hath care for you.” As for sobriety, 
imagine a congregation of 500 in which drunkenness is 
unknown, except for two “good old soaks” who “break 
over” about once in three months, repent shamefacedly, 
and stay sober another three months. 

The Bishop’s palace, embowered in summer greenery, 
exhibits few shortcomings to the careless eye, but it is 
actually smaller than almost any village rectory in this 
land; no telephone,—the rental is too high; no motor 
car. At Connel, five miles away, Mass is said in the 
schoolhouse; the altar, symbolically enough, is a car 
penter’s bench. The Bishop visits his island missions 
in a little open boat and is sometimes storm-stayed for 
days at a time in one of their fishing villages. 

What can we do to help Bishop Martin? As far as! 
know, his most generous American contributors area 
Fundamentalist Presbyterian and a Jewish gentleman. 
Can we not do at least as well as they? Send your 
mite to His Lordship, the Right Reverend D. Martin, 
Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, Oban, Scotland, and 
receive in return the bountiful thanks and prayers of 8 
sincere and grateful people. 





TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


Hilary DeJean, O.S. B. 











Each one of us has reason to fear. We must fear 
God in a filial way, fear the occasion of sin, fear for 
our salvation. Yet for a large number of men these 
salutary fears are subordinated to, and lost sight of be 
fore, that one great fear: the fear and anxiety about 
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wealth; they fear continually either that they will not 
obtain it or will not increase it or will possibly lose it. 
Yet it is just on this point that Christ, the Teacher of 
men, bids us fear not. 


Enter the conversation of men of means and you will 
find one topic that always proves absorbing: the safe 
and profitable investment of money. Stocks on the 
market that may run up in value, banks and invest- 
ments that are sound and yield good interest or divi- 
dends,—all this is the constant object of their search. 
Why is it then that so very few of these men pass over, 
never notice, that bank which is the safest of all, that 
investment which pays certain dividends, that branch of 
the stock market which always means profit and never 
loss—the hand of God? 


Is this some more ingeniously pious twaddle, the 
preaching of platitudes under a new guise? To those 
who have no faith it may seem so. But let us animate 
our faith a bit and we shall see that this is the soundest 
business proposition that exists. 


Faith tells us that God is the Creator, hence Lord 
and Master, of all the wealth in the world. It is with 
His consent that we have what we have and lose what 
we lose. No one can sanely deny this. What more? 
God has said that if we give to Him, invest in His 
favorite schemes, we shall not only get our money back; 
we shall get a rate of interest far higher than any we 
could expect from men. And how shall we invest in 
God’s concern? By charity, by supporting His religion, 
by helping missionary work. A great number of pas- 
sages in Holy Writ prove the truth of this assertion. 
Among others we are told: “Cast thy bread upon the 
running waters: for after a long time thou shalt find 
it again.” “Give and it shall be given to you: good 
measure and pressed down and shaken together and 
running over shall they give into your bosom. For 
with the same measure that you shall mete withal, it 
shall be measured to you again.” 


Experience has taught the wise the value of such an 
investment. There are people, following the proper 
proportions of the Mosaic Law, who regularly give a 
tithe, one tenth, of their income to God’s cause. Have 
they ever missed it? Have they ever had cause to 
worry about their financial affairs? By no means. 
God who gave all, will cherish those who give back 
tithes to Him. Try it if you are prudent and wish to 
do well. You can’t go wrong on such an investment. 


Still others there are who do what seems to the world 
heroic—give all: their possesions, their bodies, their 
wills, by following the counsels of Christ and embrac- 
ing the religious life of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
What dividends have they been promised? A hundred- 
fold in this world and everlasting life, heaven, in the 
next. And God’s hundredfold is most generous. To 
live on as the very birds of the air without having to 
take thought of the morrow, is a meed of peace and 





comfort that alone is sufficient income on the invest- 
ment these have made. It is sad indeed to see men 
loving this world and its worries more than God and 
His peace. And whereas they might make quite sure 


of their happy eternity, they rather toil and moil in 
bitter labor and take a long chance at finally gaining 
heaven. 


Love’s Garden 
GeorGIA M. HoFFMAN 


My King, wilt Thou, this radiant morn, 
Into a garden come—Thine own— 

And gather there the dew-drenched flowers 
That bloom for Thee, for Thee alone, 
Within my heart? 


Here, hallowed in their snowy arms, 

Pure lilies my Communions hold; 

And ’round them fresh-blown roses lift 
To Thee their hearts, blood-red and gold— 
Sweet “Aves” all. 


From ’neath their humble, hidden bower 
Wee violets peer, Thy Face to see; 

O crush them in those Wounded Hands! 
They'll sweeter for the crushing be, 
And worthier. 


The off’rings of my will for Thine! 

Their small hearts’ fragrance scents the air, 
And swells the sweetness of the breeze 

That bears to Thee my whispered prayer, 

On laden wings. 


Come! Pluck them all, beloved King.— 
For love made rich the barren heart, 
And nurtured each sweet symboled flower. 
The garden blooms and, Lord, Thou art 
The Harvester. 


Holy Grail Sonnets 
Dom HuGuH BeEveENoT, O. S. B., B. A. 
17. THE DAWN OF THE VISION 


As the stars flashed their first glint from the skies 
Empurpled by the setting sun, deep gloom 

Settled within the chapel’s narrow room 

Where Galahad adored with upraised eyes. 


“Lord, be this quest for me!”—such were his sighs, 
“Not for my sake, but that from irksome doom 

This king be freed, and from Thy mercy’s womb 
The land be blessed with the Grail’s peerless prize.” 


The prayer of burning charity did rend 

The very heaven: through the oriel-light 
Mid angel chantings did the Grail descend, 
In crimson samite draped, on th’ altar stone; 
The veils wafted away....the raptured knight 
Beheld the Blood of the most Holy One! 
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Chicago Greets Guests of Eucha- 


ristic 


King 


Mary E. SULLIVAN 


ROM far-off countrysides, from peaceful 

hamlets, busy towns, and populous cities 
of all nations, over mountains, plains, and val- 
leys, over rivers, and across the five seas, de- 
vout, ardent pilgrims have gathered for the In- 
ternational Eucharistic Congress. They have 
come to pay homage to their Eucharistic King, 
and to proclaim His Sovereignty to all man- 
kind, to manifest their united faith and grati- 
tude for the living presence of Christ in the 
Tabernacle. Incidentally, they pay tribute to 
the humble French woman whose strength of 
faith and clear vision provided the motive pow- 
er which resulted in the first Eucharistic Con- 
gress convened at Lille, France, in 1881. 

It has been a source of immense pleasure and 
deep gratification for the directing members 
of the Permanent Committee in Paris to note 
the splendid fashion in which the preparations 
for the first Eucharistic Congress to be held in 
the United States have gone forward in the 
mid-west metropolis. 

“Truly, indeed, ‘his Congress will be inter- 
national, it will typify the universality of the 
Catholic Church and the over-reaching appeal 
which devotion to the Blessed Eucharist has in 
the hearts of all people of whatever race or 
nationality. I am happy, indeed, to come to 
Chicago and I feel that we shall witness here 
the greatest of all the Eucharistic Congresses,” 
nae Count D’Yanville upon his arrival 

ere. 

Count D’Yanville is a distinguished French 
Catholic who, as secretary and executive direc- 
tor of the work of the Eucharistic Congress 
movement, has for more than fifteen years giv- 
en his entire time to its promotion. Chicago has 
prepared and is determined to fulfil his expecta- 
tions, not only in a material way but in the 
truly spiritual. 

Rev. E. L. Dondanville, LL. D., chairman of 
the Publicity Committee, writes confidently, 
“God’s grace will play on hearts hitherto un- 
heeding, all too cold and indifferent. So many 
that believe, so few that yield the full response 
of love and adoration! Into the minds of those 
who never knew, some little grain of truth will 
find its way and then for the awakening of faith 
to follow! Wonders of good and grace have 
come to make our Blessed Lord the better 
known and loved, and men more earnest par- 
takers of His proffered salvation.” 


Reunion of the Oriental churches with the 
Roman Catholic Church is one of the subjects 
for discussion at the Congress. Preparations 
for the Oriental section received an added impe- 
tus with the recent arrival in Chicago of the 
Rev. F. Jemelka, General Secretary of the Apos- 
tolate of SS. Cyril and Methodius, a large 
Slavic organization, whose purpose is to pro- 
mote reunion of the two churches. 

The Apostolate, with thousands of branches 
in Poland, Russia, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Sla- 
via, and Bulgaria, has affiliated bodies in more 
than a hundred churches in the United States, 
Since 1891 the Apostolate has been laboring in 
the interests of church reunion. 

The separation of the two churches began in 
the ninth century, when the eastern church, 
now known as the Orthodox Greek or Russian 
churches, left the jurisdiction of Rome and rec- 
ognized the Patriarch of Constantinople as its 
head. The question of papal supremacy has 
been the great obstacle in the way of reunion in 
past centuries. 

Representatives of both churches met at 
Ljubliana, Jugo-Slavia, last year in another ef- 
fort to bring about the union of the eastern and 
western churches, and its discussions will be 
continued in Chicago. Father Jemelka will 
read several papers during the Congress and 
will remain in this country for some time after- 
wards. 

The local committee, headed by Mgr. Francis 
Bobal, is now in communication with the Rev. 
M. de Meester, O. S. B., who is probably the 
world’s foremost authority on oriental liturgy. 
Father de Meester has aided in the preparation 
of the program and will attend the sessions of 
the Congress. 

The Most Rev. Leopold Precan, D. D., Arch- 
bishop of Olmiitz, and president of the Apos- 
tolate, and Abbot Method Zavoral, O. Praem., of 
Prague, will be among the speakers at the orien- 
tal sections. Arrangements have been made 
to permit the celebration of oriental rites in 
the Roman Catholic churches during the Con- 
gress. Several prelates of the Greek Orthodox 
church may be present at some of the ceremo 
nies and meetings, but they will not participate 
in the Congress activities. 

As it has been in the past to his predecessors, 
this work for reunion is very close to the heart 
of Pope Pius XI. The pontiff was represented 
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at the Ljubliana conference by a delegation of 
eminent prelates, and it is said that he is await- 
ing results of the Congress at Chicago with very 
great interest. 

Father Francis W. Jedlicka, representing 
Oriental Catholics in Chicago under appoint- 
ment from the Syrian Patriarch of Antioch 
and Jerusalem, has announced that “Catholics 
of Chicago will witness for the first time a car- 
rying out of the Oriental liturgy in Holy Name 
Cathedral on Wednesday, June 23, when a High 
Mass will be celebrated with all the splendor of 
the eastern ritual. 

“It has a gorgeousness far surpassing the 
Latin ritual, and it is a ceremony of surpassing 
beauty. The Mass will not be said in Latin, but 
in the language of the celebrant. This Mass at 
the Cathedral will begin the day set aside for 
the Oriental section of the Congress. 

“It is doubtful if the language of the different 
Oriental liturgies could be changed back to the 
Latin within 200 years. For this reason there 
would be required a compromise by which a 
temporary continuance of the vernacular in re- 
ligious ceremonies would be agreed to by the 
Roman church. 

“The chief difficulty at present is to secure 
mediators who are familiar with both the 
Roman and the Oriental peoples. The two 
practical results looking toward unity following 
from theCongress will be a permanent organiza- 
tion on unity in this country and the training 
of young priests in the Oriental liturgy in 
America. This could be carried out at the semi- 
nary at Lisle, Ills., where the Benedictine Bohe- 
mian monastery is established. Here it will be 
possible to develop a group of priests trained in 
the Oriental rites who will, at the same time, be 
part of the Latin church and trained in its litur- 
gy and rites.” 

Thus, let us hope, will be fulfilled one of the 
great purposes of the Congress, expressed as 


follows by Rt. Rev. Michael Gallagher, D. D., 
Bishop of Detroit, “To supplicate Christ that 
the day may be hastened when our separated 
brethren may return to the Household of Faith, 
when the Vicar of Christ will be recognized by 
all Christians, when there will be but one Fold 
and One Shepherd.” 

The Catholic Guild of Israel, established in 
England in 1917 with the approval of Pope 
Benedict XV, has delegated David Goldstein to 
represent the Hebrew Catholics of England at 
the Eucharistic Congress. Mr. Goldstein, a con- 
vert to Catholicism, and a former socialist, is a 
prominent lecturer and the author of several 
works on socialism and its relation to the 
Catholic Church. He will journey to Chicago 
in the auto-van of the Catholic Truth Guild of 
Boston, of which he is secretary. He plans to 
lecture in the streets and parks of many cities 
en route. 


Twenty-eight of the most distinguished ora- 
tors of the Catholic Church are named as speak- 
ers at the general assemblies and meetings of 
the Congress. Fifteeen of the speakers are 
Americans, and the remainding thirteen repre- 
sent practically every section of the world, 
Africa, Australia, Italy, France, and England 
are among the half score regions from which 
are coming one or more delegates who will ad- 
dress the general or international meetings and 
the English section. In addition to the great 
assemblies to be held in the huge stadium on the 
lake front and in the famous Coliseum, sixteen 
national groups will hold sessions in various 
halls about Chicago. 

The Rt. Rev. Thomas Louis Heylen, D. D., 
Bishop of Namur, Belgium, and President of 
the Permanent Committee of the International 
Eucharistic Congresses, will preside in the sta- 
dium on the first day and will give the opening 
address. Bishop Heylen is an accomplished 
linguist and has opened, in the language of the 
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country, every Congress which he has attended. 

Two cardinals and a prominent layman will 
speak. They will be followed by the Most Rev. 
Daniel Mannix, D. D., Archbishop of Mel- 
bourne, Australia. Archbishop Mannix is an 
outstanding figure in the Catholic hierarchy. 
He is well remembered by many who heard him 
lecture in America in 1920 and who recall the 
prominent réle he played in the Anglo-Irish 
political struggle at that time. Thousands of 
Americans protested against the attitude taken 
by Great Britain in barring him from Ireland. 
He has always taken a great interest in the 
welfare of labor, and his stand against con- 
scription in Australia won commendation from 
hundreds of prominent persons throughout the 
world. 

The sermon of the morning will be given by 
the Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, D. D., Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore. The 


where priests of various countries may meet for 
discussion in a common language. This meet. 
ing will be almost without precedent in this 
country. 

During the Latin session bishops of the Greek 
rite will easily converse with tonsured monks 
from Spain, and missionaries from India and 
South Africa. The program of this section has 
been outlined by Father de la Taille, one of the 
foremost Jesuit theologians and renowned ag 
the leading authority on the doctrine of the 
Eucharist. 

Never before in the history of Catholicism 
has so large an assembly of ecclesiastics con. 
vened outside the walls of Rome for sucha 
religious demonstration as the Eucharistic Con. 
gress. The primates of Spain, Ireland, Austria, 
France and Hungary will be among the fifteen 
cardinals visiting Chicago for the deliberations, 
the Masses, and other serv- 





afternoon and evening meet- 
ings to be held in the Coli- 
seum will be addressed by 
the Most Rev. Augustine 
Ferdinand Leynaud, D. D., 
Archbishop of Algiers, Af- 
rica; the Most Rev. John T. 
MeNicholas, O. P., 8. T. M., 
Archbishop of Cincinnati; 
and the Rt. Rev. Daniel M. 
Gorman, D. D., Bishop of 
Boise, Idaho. 

Two priests, both favor- 
ably known as writers and 
speakers, will address the as- 
semblies on the same day. 
They are the Rev. Callistus 
Stehle, O. S. B., of Jean- 
nette, Pennsylvania, and the 
Rev. Joseph Rhode, O. F. M., 
Ph. D., of the Old Mission at 
Santa Barbara, California. 

One of the most profound 
scholars of the Catholic 
world, the Rev. Engelbert 
Krebs, O. M. Cap., Ph. D., 
S. T. D., professor of dog- 
matic theology in the Catho- 
lic faculty of the University 
of Freiburg, Germany, will 
deliver one of the addresses 
at the Latin section in the 
auditorium of the Municipal 
Pier. Here all the speeches 
will be given in the old Ro- 
man language and will be 
followed by discusions in the 
same tongue. Because of 
the international character 





ices and ceremonies. 

The pontifical High Mass 
which formally opens the 
Congress on Sunday mor- 
ing, June 20, will have as its 
celebrant the primate of 
Austria, Frederick Cardinal 
Piffi, Archbishop of Vienna. 
Following the reading of the 
papal brief, appointing His 
Eminence, John Cardinal 
Bonzano legate from _ the 
Pope, Cardinal Mundelein, 
Archbishop of Chicago and 
Sponsor of the XXVIII In- 
ternational Eucharistic 
Congress will welcome the 
legate in the name of the 
Catholic clergy and laity of 
Chicago. Cardinal Bonzano 
will respond to the address 
of Cardinal Mundelein, and 
the Congress will have been 
formally convened. 

Ireland is given the honor 
of having her primate select- 
ed as the celebrant of the 
first solemn High Mass from 
the great altar in the Grant 
Park stadium, Soldiers 
Field. Patrick Cardinal 
O’Donnell, Archbishop 
Armagh and successor to the 
sainted Cardinal Logue, wil 
sing this pontifical High 
Mass. Here, also, two other 
members of the Sacred Cok 
lege will deliver addresses 
the Holy Eucharist. Hi 








of the Congress, it has been 
decided to have one assembly 


SOUVENIR MEDAL OF I. E. C. 


Eminence, Louis Ernest Cat 
dinal Dubois, Archbishop @ 
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= His Eminence, Henry Car- 
M dinal Reig y Casanova, Arch- 
re bishop of Toledo, and Pri- 
1S eB mate of Spain, will address 
ail the men participating in the 
Py . : ceremonies under the auspic- 
' ‘dinal es of the Chicago Holy Name 
—e Society. Immediately pre- 
‘of ti ceding the Benediction of the 
. His Blessed Sacrament with one 
or Fr of the foreign cardinals at 
= ‘te the altar, Cardinal O’Don- 
‘”d Jei nell of Armagh, one of the 
. waa most vigorous and eloquent 
I i. speakers of the Catholic 
istic hierarchy, will deliver a ser- 
mon. 
a e On Wednesday, June 23, 
ait of delegates from hundreds of 
- va high schools and colleges in 
vidi rel the United States will meet 
“ ani @ 2 the stadium for a pontif- 
ve ball ical High Mass to be sung by 
e one of the visiting cardinals. 
At the ceremonies,on Higher 
e honot® Education day, Cardinal 
2 select Dougherty, Archbishop of 
of the® Philadelphia, will preside 
ss from § and deliver one of the ad- 
e Gratt # dresses to the assembled 
or students. 
ardi r Thrones with canopies of 
hop the cardinal red for the cardi- 
or to vill nals who are to be seated in 
gue, ™, | the sanctuary of the stadium 
ul He will flank the towering altar. 
vO 0 Col Facing the altar during the 
red and the various ser- 
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t. Car. archbishops and _ bishops 
rest (| “sted with copes and mi- 
ishop tres, 








Paris and Primate of France, will speak on 
“The Eucharist, a Factor of National Life,” 
and His Eminence, Michael Cardinal von Faul- 
haber, Archbishop of Munich and Freising, will 
address the vast congregation on “The Eucha- 
rist as an Incentive to Priestly Vocations.” 


John Cardinal Czernoch, Archbishop of Strigo- 
nia and Primate of Hungary. Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, Archbishop of Boston, will preside on this 
day, and addresses will be delivered by two of 
“The Sacrament of Fra- 


Archbishop of Rennes, France, an able writer, 
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At Mundelein on the closing day of the Con- 
gress one of the cardinals will sing a Pontifical 
High Mass and Cardinal Hayes of New York 
will preach the sermon. 


When the choir of 62,000 children sings the 
Mass of the Angels in the stadium it will be ac- 
companied by a gigantic pipe organ, one of, the 
largest ever constructed in this country, de- 
signed by George Kilgen and Sons and built at 
their St. Louis factory. The instrument is so 
huge that fifty miles of wire have been used in 
its electrical control system. Hundreds of bronze 
pipes varying in size from a few inches for 
the upper register of the instrument to great 
pedal pipes fifteen feet in height will carry the 
tones of the organ above the din of traffic on 
the boulevard. 


A special feature of the 
organ is the duplication of 
many orchestral instru- 
ments, and when played it 
will be capable of producing 
the effect of an ensemble of 
a large orchestra. Special 
attention has been given to .« 
the diapason tones to insure 
a full rich sound when the 
organ is played in the open- 
air stadium. 

Prof. Otto A. Singerber- 
ger, director of the seminary 
choir at Mundelein, mentions 
five points in his choice of 
music for the Congress: 

1. The church’s age-old 
amma “Missa de Ange- 
is.” ; 

2. The present pontifical 
school of church music of 
Rome, represented by a work 
from the pen of its presi- 
dent, Mgr. Refice, “Missa 
Choralis.” 

38. Masses by American 
composers, Yon’s “Missa So- 
lemnis,” and Carnevali’s 
“Missa Rosa Mystica.” 

4. Recognition of a great 
pioneer in music reform, Sir 
John Singenberger, father of 
the present musical director. 

5. Selection of a compo- 
sition by a Chicago compos- 
er. 

The music on the occasion 
of the formal opening of the 
Congress at Holy Name 
Cathedral will include St. 
Thomas Aquinas’ magnifi- 

(Continued on page 132) 
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Mary Rose, Graduate 


MARY MABEL WIRRIES 


Chapter 6. .A CALL TO DUTY 


o 
66 A prolonged absence will cut down your 
average, and spoil your chance for the 
valedictory, Mary Rose. It may even mean that 
you will not graduate with your class.” Mother 
Superior’s voice was unusually kind. 

“I know.” Mary Rose looked at the Raphael 
print above Mother’s desk—looked at it with 
unseeing eyes. It would be a terrible thing for 
her if she didn’t, she thought, to be at St. An- 
gela’s in the rosy days of June and watch the 
“Merry Twenty-Five,” reduced by her defection 
to twenty-four, receive their ribbon-bound di- 
plomas, and go forth from the convent without 
her who had been the very center of all their 
activities, scholastic and social. She, the class 
president, the might-have-been valedictorian, 
left behind to graduate with next year’s class. 
It would be almost unbearable. And yet, if it 
must be— Her eyes were filled with tears when 
she dropped them from the face of the Raphael 
Madonna to that other face below the picture, 
the living face that was not unlike the pictured 
one. 

“T counted the cost before I came in to see 
you, Mother,” she said. “Even if it means that 
I shall never graduate, I have to go. Mumsey 
needs me.” 

“But surely, my dear, if she needed you, she 
would have sent for you,” reasoned Mother Su- 
perior. 

“You don’t know my mother if you think 
that,” said Mary Rose proudly. “Mumsey is 
the kind who would struggle on and on until 
she dropped them from the face of the Raphael 
the least little teeny, weeny bit to leave my 
school work and come home. I know she needs 
me. Bess is just a baby, and my little cousin 
Maureen isn’t much more. She’s such a mis- 
chief, too. You’ve no idea what a lot of work 
it is to take care of just those two, without even 
counting Bob and Jim. I did it all last summer, 
and I know. And with Daddy sick— Please, 
Mother, let me go. I’ll come right back the 
minute I’m not needed.” 


Mother Superior reread the 
Mary Rose had laid on her desk. 


Friendville, Ohio, 
January 14th. 


letter which 


My dear Posey-girl: 

Probably you are wondering why I 
have not answered your letters. I 
should not have time to do so now, if 


Aunt Lina Davis had not run in for a 
few minutes to help me. Your father, 
dear, is very ill.. He has had a cold for 
some time, you remember that he had 
one when you were home for the 
Christmas holidays, and last Wednes- 
day he became suddenly worse. By 
Thursday he had developed pneumo- 
nia. Do not worry, Mary Rose, for 
Doctor Beckwith says he is now prac- 
tically out of danger, but of course he 
is still very weak and ill and it will 
take some time to effect a permanent 
recovery. It may be weeks before he 
is entirely well. I do not have much 
time for writing while he is bedfast, 
but I shall drop you a card from time 
to time to inform you of his progress. 
In the meantime, please write as usual 
for I am always anxious for your let- 


ters. The children and I are quite 
well. With much love. God bless you. 
; Mother. 


Mary Rose had read between the hastily- 
penned lines, and now, reading it with Mary 
Rose’s eyes, so, too, did Mother Superior. Mrs. 
Ensley did not have time to write a letter, ex- 
cept when Aunt Lina Davis “ran in to help.” 
Undoubtedly Mary Rose was right. Hindrance 
to her school progress although the absence 
might be, Mother Superior felt that she had no 
right to keep the child from her duty to her 
parents. 

“You may go, Mary Rose,” she said. “TI shall 
call Patrick to take you to the depot.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mother,” said Mary Rose 
gratefully. 

Mother Superior looked at her with a new 
tenderness in her eyes. “You are a good girl, 
Mary Rose,” she said. “God will bless you for 
your thoughtfulness for your mother. Don't 
stay away from school any longer than neces- 
sary—but I know you won’t. Good-bye, dear.” 

“Good-bye, Mother. Thank you, Mother,” 
said Mary Rose, feeling a queer little thrill 
surging over her. Three times now, in all her 
days at St. Angela’s, she had become just a lit- 
tle better acquainted with the school’s superior, 
but this was the first time she had ever heard 
Mother call anyone, “Dear’”—Mother, the re 
mote, the distant, the almost-frigid. “TI’ll never 
tell anyone but Mumsey,” thought Mary Rose, 
tucking the precious memory into a corner of 
her heart. “Even if I told the girls, they 
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wouldn’t believe it. Probably I won’t myself, 
the next time I see her, but today she was real, 
just as real and human as Sister Imelda, who 
js so understanding and wonderful, even if she 
is a saint—or perhaps it’s because she is one.” 

Going down the corridor, she caught herself 
absently walking on tip-toe. 


* * * * * 


The train drew into Friendville. Mary Rose’s 
heart leaped as it always did when her eyes 
met the dear, familiar landmarks that indicated 
her approach to home. The ramshackle hut on 
the outskirts, with its tipsy chimney, and rag- 
stuffed, broken panes—the home of old Max, 
the fiddler; the huge Colonial, snowy-white, 
Fenwick mansion, rising sedately less than a 
stone’s throw from the home of old Max, its 
stately walls dwarfing the mean hut to in- 
creased insignificance; the red-brick school 
building, where she had learned her “three R’s,” 
the little white church, and its adjacent ceme- 
tery; and, lastly, the tiny yellow station, where 
she knew everyone from ticket agent to news- 
boys and hangers-on, and her own home gables 
peeping invitingly through the trees on Maple 
Hill, a few short blocks away. 

“Hello, Posey. What you doin’ home? Bet 
you got expelled,” taunted Freddie Smith, res- 
cuing his bundle of papers from the snowy plat- 
form, and hacking at the string with a dull 
knife. 

“Bet you I didn’t,” retorted Mary Rose. “T’ll 
take our paper, Fred. How’s school? Hello, 
Dick!” to the agent. “How are you? And 
how’s your mother now? Better than at Christ- 
mas?” 

“Fine, Mary Rose,” said young Dick Gavin, 
his face lightning pleasurably. “How are you? 
Going to stay awhile?” oi 

“Who said Mary Rose?” asked a voice from 
the depot, and Doctor Beckwith’s ruddy face 
looked out at the talkers. “Hello, there, Posey! 
Where did you come from?” 

“Doctor Papa!” Mary Rose dropped her bag 
and ran to greet this life-long friend of her 
family. “My, but I’m glad to see you? How’s 
my Daddy?” 

“Fine, Posey, fine! Your father’s doing well. 
He has a marvelous constitution, and we’ll have 
him on his feet before a month rolls by. Glad 
you came home though. We couldn’t get a 
nurse for love or money—and your mother’s 
about tuckered out. No sleep, you know, and 
lots to do. I wanted her to send for you, but 
she wouldn’t hear to it. Neighbors do a lot, but 

e needs someone to shoulder things for 
awhile.” 

“I knew it,” said Mary Rose. “It’s just like 


her to go it alone. Going up the hill, Doctor 
Papa?” 





“As soon as I send this telegram for supplies. 
Let myself get low before I knew it. Hop in the 
flivver, Posey. She’s around the corner.” 

They drove up the hill to the white house, and 
Mary Rose slipped out of the car at the drive- 
way and went quietly around the house. The 
children were in the living room. Lively Mau- 
reen, perched on the piano bench was directing 
a chorus of two voices, Bobby and Jimmie, evi- 
dently practicing a school song. Maureen waved 
her hands, and nodded her little head vigorous- 
ly in time to the music. When there was a lull 
in the chorus bonney Bess looked up from the 
deep chair where she sat rocking her doll and 
clapped her hands in sincere applause. It was a 
pretty scene, and at another time Mary Rose 
would have burst in the front way and gathered 
them all, directress, songsters and miniature 
mother, into her glad arms, but just now she 
was looking for that one who had first place 
in her heart. Ah! there she was, in the kitch- 
en getting supper. Her spirit sang as she 
glimpsed the brisk, beloved figure, hurrying 
from stove to cabinet, from cabinet to pantry. 
While she watched, a call from the other part 
of the house summoned Mrs. Ensley. Softly 
opening the door, Mary Rose slipped in, deposit- 
ed her luggage and wraps in the corner, and 
took a kitchen apron from the cabinet drawer. 
Slipping it on, she washed her hands at the 
kitchen sink, dried them on the towel hanging 
there, and then turned her attention to the 
meal cooking on the stove. When her mother 
returned a moment later she was busy with a 
stirring spoon. Mrs. Ensley gave a gasp and 
then she made a soft sound like a strangled sob, 
and Mary Rose dropped the spoon and flew to 
her embrace. 

“Mumsey, Mumsey, Mumsey,” she exclaimed, 
over and over, kissing the tired eyes, the pale 
cheeks, and the telltale worry lines there writ- 
ten. 

“Oh, why didn’t you let me know sooner? 
Oh, my dearest, you look so tired, so tired!” 

“I didn’t want to spoil your last year, dar- 
ling,” said her mother. “I was afraid it would 
hurt your average.” 

“Piffle!” said Mary Rose, stopping the words 
with another kiss. “What’s a little thing like a 
class average compared with one’s mother, I’d 
like to know? If you ever do such a thing 
again I’ll—Oh-h, Mumsey, I smell something 
burning. It’s the corn! Where’s that spoon?” 
And Mary Rose took command of the supper, 
and at the same time, of the household, while 
her mother sat down in the nearest chair and 
watched her with a contented smile on her face. 
She was home, her dear, dependable, eldest 
daughter, and already Mrs. Ensley felt the 
household machinery running more smoothly 
and her cares lightening. 
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It was the first week of March when Mary 
Rose went back to St. Angela’s. The Spring 
thaw had begun. An early robin besported 
himself on the lawn at the school, and the lilacs 
were offering tentative buds to the March 
breezes. The grass showed shy tips of green 
through its withered brown, and the only in- 
dications of winter remaining were the still 
bare branches of the trees and the few patches 
of grimy snow that dotted the grounds. Winter 
was not yet gone. He would still send a few 
defiant blasts of his withering breath over the 
awakening earth, but sweet Spring was croon- 
ing tenderly to her children of the soil. “Do 
not mind him, do not heed him. He is old and 
cross; he is frail and doddering; he will scold 
until the end, but he will soon be gone. Stir 
yourself, my dear ones. Lift up your pretty 
heads. Iam coming. I am going.” 


Many were the letters that had reached Mary 
Rose during her voluntary exile from the con- 
vent; letters from all the girls in the division, 
even indolent Agnes Flynn, and _ indifferent 
Eleanor Tracy; letters that told her how much 
they all missed her and wished her back, and 
what good times she was missing; letters from 
her classmates, both boarders and day pupils, 
telling her how they deplored her absence, and 
how lucky she was to be missing the difficult 
lessons, recitations, themes, debates, experi- 
ments and divers things with which their time 
was occupied; letters from Sister Clotilda, Sis- 
ter Imelda, Sister Juliana, and even from Moth- 
er Superior herself, bringing her cheer and en- 
couragement. Her own replies had necessarily 
been brief. Her days were filled. Maureen 
must have a tiny cut bandaged, Bess must have 
a bruised knee kissed, the groceries must be 
ordered, Jimmie had lost his cap again, Bob- 
by’s numbers were difficult and he was appeal- 
ing for aid, Daddy was restless—would she 
read to him? Were the potatoes prepared for 
dinner? The darning basket was heaped high— 
all the buttons missing from the underwaists 
and union suits and holes in every small sock— 
yes, and in some of the bigger ones, too. Al- 
ways her head and her hands were so busy that 
she had no time to worry about her books and 
lessons until she was back at school. 

Now, however, the task before her appalled 
her. She had been absent nearly six weeks— 
six weeks while her class experimented and ex- 
pounded, wrote notes and composed themes, 
translated page after page of Virgil and labored 
ever page after page of Latin prose. As she 
compared her notebooks and texts with Bride’s, 
and found just how much she had missed, she 
realized, as never before, what a very large slice 
is six weeks from a ten-month school year. Her 
mind was troubled when she totalled the work 
before her. 


“I’ve missed thirty-one physics experiments 
and ever and ever so many pages in the book, 
six psychology lectures, two books of Virgil, 
forty pages of Latin prose work, twelve themes 
and a book in classics,” she sighed. ‘How shal] 
I ever catch up with them?” 

“Don’t worry, dear,” counselled Bride. “You 
will. I believe you could translate all that Vir- 
gil now without looking up a note.” 

Mary Rose laughed. “Not quite,” she said, 
“I may be a Latin shark but I’m no whale, 
Seriously, though, Virgil is the least of my trou- 
bles. It’s the notebooks that worry me. Thir- 
ty-one physics experiments. They are drudgery 
when I do them with the class and write them 
up one atatime. As for those pretty pictures 
Sister expects us to draw by way of illustra- 
tion—well! You know you have the artistic 
talent for both of us.” She sighed again and 
ruffled the pages of her notebook thoughtfully. 
“T suppose there’s only one thing to do,” she 
said, “and that is to spend the Easter recess at 
school and work. I can do them all, then— 
every blessed experiment. Well do I know I'll 
get no credit in precious old physics if I don’t 
hand in the proper number of experiments at 
the end of the semester.” 

And the Spring vacation found Mary Rose at 
school. She labored patiently with Bunsen 
burners, hygrometers and other physics para- 
phernalia, and spent long hours recording the 
results of those labors. If, perhaps, as was only 
natural, there crept into her busy hours a long- 
ing for the joys of vacation at home, she quick- 
ly repressed it, and worked steadily on, building 
not only a creditable notebook and a knowledge 
of physics, but something more. Mother Su- 
perior knew what that something was when she 
lingered in passing by the door of the physics 
laboratory one balmy spring day and smiled at 
en head bending so determinedly to her 
task. 

“Another link added,” said the wise nun. 
“Welded by love, tempered by sacrifice, polished 
by industry. How beautiful these links that 
forge the chain of splendid Catholic woman- 
hood! As she has begun, so will she go on 
through the years, generous, self-sacrificing, 
ambitious and persevering. She will go far in 
her walk of life, whatever it may be. Children 
will love her; her world will admire her, and 
her splendid example will lead other souls to 
God. I would that she might come to us.” She 
sighed, “We need sturdy souls. Ah, well!” 
she smiled at her own musing, “so does the 
world, God knows. 


God, but we get so few—so few.” 

Mary Rose, seeing the tall, graceful figure 
pass, little guessed that she was the object of 
such serious soliloquy. 

(To be continued) 
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The Great Social Boon 


Not the Chautauquas but the Eucharist Possesses the Real Balm for Society 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


PINIONS differed widely as to the merits 

of the recent chautauqua lecture; some 
there were who regarded it as a masterpiece of 
learning; others looked upon it as a fabric of 
mere high-sounding terms and phrases; others, 
again, feared it might lead eventually to legis- 
lation which would entail a rise in taxes with 
no palpable results. The theme had been “the 
betterment of humanity” and among the most 
recurring expressions were: “social conscious- 
ness, social service, social uplift.” 

Father Gilbert had been all the while an at- 
tentive listener. Finally, he too broke in by 
saying: “Well, some of those terms please me, 
provided of course they are placed in the proper 
perspective.” 

“Father, I know that you wouldn’t say Amen 
toeverything that demagogue proposed,” retort- 
ed Mr. Grayson who seemed quite out of sorts. 

“That may all be true, Mr. Grayson, but in 
the Catholic Church we have a most beautiful 
illustration of that “social consciousness,” a 
sense and appreciation of the fact that all men 
are born equal and belong together. Attend 
any Eucharistic service, be it the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, or Communion out of Mass, or 
Benediction, in all cases of which the Eucha- 
ristic Christ is the center of the service. Here 
we have not only an exemplification of that 
“social consciousness” but also the very means 
of accomplishing it. Christ, by assuming our 
nature in the Incarnation, placed this very na- 
ture in a mhost brilliant light. In the Holy 
Eucharist He perpetuates the Incarnation and 
becomes to the members of the race the very 
token of their equality. Hence it is that in the 
presence of thé Eucharist we find a picture of 
peace and concord where all are brothers as- 
sembled around the throne of the Head of the 
family. Thus, the family feasts of God’s own 
relatives are celebrated at the divine services 
whilst the sacramental blessing issuing from 
the Eucharist stresses the Lord’s own behest: 
‘Love thy neighbor.’ Even legitimate social dif- 
ferences of superiority and inferiority, based 
on nature itself, are equalized here. No doubt 


you have heard of Gen. Turrenne. You haven’t? 
Why he is famous.” 

“Well, if he is, his fame hasn’t reached us 
yet, but no doubt it will now through you,” 
spoke up Mr. Grayson. 

“Aye,” chimed in all the rest. 


“Well, part of Gen. Turrenne’s fame attaches 
to him because of the happenings in 1793, eigh- 
ty-eight years after his death.” 

“Did he work miracles?” 

“No, not exactly. The French revolutiona- 
ries, wishing to rob his coffin of all the lead it 
contained, found his body in a mummified state. 
This caused quite a stir and for eight months 
the body was exposed to the curious gaze of the 
multitude. However, he has a greater reputa- 
tion for his qualities as general and for his un- 
selfish and magnanimous Christian character. 
The following is an instance of this trait: ona 
certain feast Turrenne was kneeling among the 
faithful and was preparing himself for Holy 
Communion. He was entirely absorbed in his 
devotions and quite oblivious of the crowd 
around him. When the sanctuary bell rang for 
Communion he arose with downcast eyes and 
folded hands to approach the Holy Table. Un- 
wittingly one of his servants walked ahead of 
him. A young nobleman always on the alert to 
stress etiquette reminded the servant of his 
breach of politeness. The man confused made 
a sign to his master to percede him. Turrenne 
thinking only of what he was to do did not per- 
ceive the servant’s efforts to show his courtesy. 
Finally the latter whispered: ‘Pass on, my lord.’ 
Turrene, looking up, recognized the speaker and 
said with a smile: ‘My friend, my lord has re- 
mained outside the door. Here there is only 
one Lord, He whom we are both about to re- 
ceive. Go then before me.’ Turrenne cast down 
his rank, his name, his renown, before the holy 
equality of the Eucharistic guests. See, that is 
what you call ‘social consciousness.’ 


“It is before the altar and at the unbloody 
renewal of the sacrifice of the cross that honor 
and possessions must step into the background 
whilst heaven’s anger and heaven’s love and the 
common goal, eternity, come to the forefront. 
It is here that men are brought nearer together 
by the realization of the common heritage of sin 
and suffering. It is here that all cry in the 
same terms: ‘Lord be merciful to me a sinner.’ 
This mutual realization of one another’s misery 
will beget a charitable understanding of one 
another and produce a sobering and pacifying 
effect on the class struggle of our day. Nay, 
here the tables are often turned, since wealth 
and honor are not infrequently the occasion of 
greater sinfulness and of greater suffering 
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whilst poverty and lowliness are, when patient- 
ly borne, crowned with rest and peace in the 
presence of the tabernacle. At the Communion 
railing humanity, both in need of salvation and 
desirous of salvation, meets humanity without 
distinction of race or station, as we saw in the 
case of Gen. Turrenne and his servant. Such 
is true ‘social consciousness.’ ” 

Father Gilbert paused briefly for a word of 
comment. As none was forthcoming he con- 
tinued: “Did yeu say, Mr. Grayson, that the 
lecturer also stressed ‘social service’ ?” 

“Oh yes, he used the expression ever so many 
times.” 

“Well, ‘social service’ is a great thing, but it 
is Christianity, and especially the Eucharist, 
that makes this ‘social service’ genuine and 
fruitful. A source of great mutual aid is af- 
forded us by that interior supernatural union 
which follows from the very name of Commun- 
ion, union, and by which, according to St. 
Paul, the partakers become members of one 
body. Then the Eucharistic union with God is, 
in its effects, the most fertile fountain of social 
virtues. The rich and employers obtain here 
the impulse and the strength not only to exer- 
cise strict justice towards the poor and em- 
ployees but also to practice charity in their re- 
gard, whilst the latter are encouraged to bear 
up with patience under the weight of their 
labors and privations. Besides, Holy Eucharist 
does extensive and intensive ‘social service’ by 
being the preventive of the many crimes against 
the social order. The fact that even the week- 
day Mass enters greatly into this ‘social service’ 
was brought home to Dr. Rayne not so long 
ago.” 

“How so, Father?” 

“Why, Father Tighe, the assistant of St. 
Paul’s, has chronic throat trouble. Dr. Rayne, 
of course, is his medical adviser. Last winter 
the doctor lost patience and said to the priest: 
‘Father Tighe, it’s simply a waste of time to 
come to me for relief in your trouble. So long 
as you say Mass every morning in that ice cel- 
lar of a church, and that for three or four ‘pious 
souls,’ you can’t expect any improvement. 

“The poor priest, discouraged even before 
this, answered meekly but firmly: ‘Beg your 
pardon, Professor,’ Dr. Rayne was also a mem- 
ber of the faculty at the medical college, ‘I have 
at least twenty-five to thirty devoted souls every 
morning and on special days I can count twice 
that number.’ 

“ *You know, Father, that they are not bound 
to hear Mass except on Sunday. Besides, your 
people, even should there be twenty-five, could 
as well attend the Mass of the pastor.’ 

“ ‘No, Professor, my people, as you like to 
call them, could not wait till after seven o’clock.’ 


“ ‘Well, in that case in God’s name let then 
forego the Mass.’ 

“Professor, you would not argue thus if yoy 
knew how much these good people stand in need 
of this consolation.’ 

“Indeed !’ 

“Oh, the matter is no secret. In the first 
place, two of the attendants are young teacher 
who rise at four o’clock.’ 

“Poor creatures! Surely the ordinary pub 
lic school teacher as well as the professor of the 
university follows a different schedule.’ 

“*Then there are the three hospital sister 
who, after their work as night nurses, attend 
Mass and receive Holy Communion before they 
retire for their rest.’ 

“ “Oh, you are the prieset who says Mass for 
these good sisters. Very well, I will prepare ap 
excellent remedy for your throat.’ 

“*But there is also a poor widow who lost 
her eldest son in the big fire, which also de 
voured all her belongings. Every morning she 
is here to beg the Lord for strength lest she 
succumb to despair, for she has eight children 
left and is often at a loss how to support them 
honestly. Do you think, Professor, that the 
Holy Sacrifice is useless or even dispensable to 
such “pious souls” ?’ 

“*No! no! Now I don’t believe it any long. 
er. It is only too true that we members of the 
laity often criticise what we do not understand’ 

“ “But let me tell you of another ‘pious’ per. 
son in whom you are certainly interested. Its 
a young student of medicine who often comes to 
my Mass.’ 

“Oh, is it that tall, lank, young man with 
blonde hair?’ 

“ *Y es.’ 

“* Why of all that attend my lectures heis 
the most industrious. I shouldn’t have thought 
that of him.’ 

“*The rest of my attendants at Mass are poor 
hired girls, young factory workers, and some 
young store clerks. These good and still u- 
spoiled children obtain strength from the altar 
in order to preserve their greatest treasure, pl- 
rity of heart. For these reasons I must cee 
brate Mass at five o’clock.’ 

“*Go ahead, Father, go ahead. I must im 
mediately prepare you a medicine which wil 
work wonders. Tomorrow morning at your 
memento please remember a poor sinner whom 
I—know very well. Possibly he may be ther 
himself to hear your Mass.’ 

“Now, you gentlemen,” continued Father Gi 
bert, fixing his eyes on the men, “what do yo 
think of this for ‘social service’ ?” 

“Father,” replied the ever loquacious M. 
Grayson, “you are certainly playing up the le 
turer’s stock expressions, but you haven’t saida 
thing about ‘social uplift.’ ” 
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“What does ‘social uplift’ mean? Does it 
mean finer houses to live in, or more stylish 
clothes to wear, or a more polished accent of 
speech ?” 

“Oh, Father, it can’t be that.” 

“Certainly not. Mankind could be a race of 
scoundrels and still have all these things. No, 
‘social uplift’ of the right kind can come about 
only if higher principles enter into the life of 
society and into the life of individuals. In the 
middle ages participation in divine worship was 
the chief means of keeping up the religious 
spirit of the people. So it should be now. But 
since the crucifixion the center of true divine 
worship has ever been the Holy Eucharist, es- 
pecially the Holy Sacrifice. Nothing is so ele- 
vating, so apt to lead our thoughts away from 
the vanities of the world and make us strive 
after higher things as the grand Eucharistic 
service of the Catholic Church. The very struc- 
ture of most Catholic churches, their furnish- 
ings and decorations, the very atmosphere that 
pervades them, are so many eloquent imper- 
sonations of the ‘sursum corda—your hearts 
heavenward’ of the Mass. It is said of a poor 
man that he realized this fact very well once 
when viewing a certain beautiful cathedral.” 

“Is his name recorded?” 

“No, but the cathedral was Diskovo in Croa- 
tia on which Bishop Strossmayern had spent 
nillions. A visitor, happening to meet the poor 





man referred to, asked what he thought of the 
richness and grandeur of the edifice. Without 
giving his own poverty the least thought and 
without the least show of jealousy or displeas- 
ure at the lavish expenditure of the bishop in 
honor of our Lord in the tabernacle, he replied: 
‘Ah, sir, I pray often for our bishop. He is so 
good as to show us even here a glimpse of what 
we shall have in paradise.’ ” 

“Well said.” 

“Indeed, a noble reply to such as belong to 
the tribe of the Apostle who was scandalized 
at Mary Magdalene for being so prodigal of her 
precious ointment in her alabaster box. This 
response of the poor man gives the best solu- 
tion of the social question of even our day. 
Show the beggar, the poor laborer, and the suf- 
ferer something of that which is to be his in 
paradise, provided he take the right view of the 
matter, and you have given him an efficacious 
means of soothing his sorrows and of prevent- 
ing revolts. The closer his contact with the 
Eucharist by attendance at Mass, by frequent 
Communions, and by visits, the more he will im- 
ae this spirit which means true ‘social up- 
_ 


The solitude of the Tabernacle is broken far 
less often than the importunate claims of this 
work-a-day world can excuse or account for.— 
M. Russell, S. J. 








CHRIST INSTRUCTS THE MULTITUDE (See St. Mark 4:1) 
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St. Augustine’s Historic Pageant 


MAUDE GARDNER 


ACH year as the Eastertide draws near, 

the old city of St. Augustine in Florida be 
gins to plan for the beautiful historic pageant 
which faithfully portrays the four hundred and 
more years of her interesting history. The 
time near Easter is chosen because it was on 
Easter Sunday, in 1513, that Ponce de Leon, 
searching for a fountain of perpetual youth, 
landed on the present site of the quaint, beau- 
tiful town, and claimed the new land he had 
discovered in the name of the Cross and the 
Spanish Crown, and called it Florida. 

It was that day in 1513 which marked the 
first setting of foot by white man on the main- 
land of America. But the gallant discoverer 
not only failed to find his fountain of youth, 
but also failed to establish a colony, for hostile 
Indians drove him and his brave followers 
away and it was not until 1565—fifty-two years 
later—that Don Pedro Menendez was named 
governor of Florida on condition that he colo- 
nize the new country across the sea, and on 
June 29, 1565, with several vessels and hun- 
dreds of men, he sailed from Cadiz, Spain, land- 
ed on Florida shores during the latter part of 
August of the same year, and on Sept. 8, 1565, 
when friendly relations with the Indians, whom 
he found on his arrival, had 


shall be the Spanish Queen? It is considera 
a great honor to be chosen to fill either plag 
and for weeks before the April féte time the 
casting of votes in the tiny booth erected on the 
historic plaza for the occasion causes consider. 
able excitement. 

No more fitting place could be found for the 
enactment of these scenes from the pages of 
American history than the beautiful natural 
amphitheatre that lies to the north of old For 
Marion, one of the noted landmarks of the An. 
cient City—the gray, grim fortress which wa; 
ninety years in the building, coquina being car. 
ried by Indian slaves from a quarry a mile dis 
tant for its construction. 

The Ponce de Leon celebration for 192§ 
opened on the morning of April 6th with thor 
sands of people thronging both sides of the Fort 
Green to witness the landing of the famow 
Knight in whose honor the three-day fiesta is 
named. All eyes were centered on Mantanzas 
Bay, on whose beautiful water front the famous 
old fert stands, and when presently there ap 
peared sailing up the blue waters a replica of 
the good ship, “Dolores,” which brouglt the 
gallant discoverer to Florida—a quaint, high- 
pooped caravel, such as was used in the six 





been established, he directed 
the building of a camp, which 
was the beginning of the pres- 
ent town of St. Augustine—the 
first municipality in this hemi- 
sphere. 

The colony prospered as the 
years went by, but it was not 
always that the flag of Spain 
waved over the Mother City of 
America, for various nations in 
turn owned Florida and in the 
four hundred and _ thirteen 
years of her interesting history, 
four different emblems have 
claimed allegiance. 

So each year at Easter time | 
the old town pauses from her 
march of progress and for | 
three days re-lives again, | 
through the medium of beauti- 
ful pageantry, the stirring 
events of her illustrious histo- 





ry. 

Who shall play the réle of 
Ponce de Leon? Who shall im- 
personate Menendez, and who 


STATUE OF PONCE DE LEON 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


teenth century—a shout went 
up from the vast throng, for 
Ponce de Leon was about to 
land as the first white man to 
touch the shores of what is now 
our own United States. 
Slowly the queer old vessel 
neared the shore, effecteda 
landing place and Spanish in- 
fantry, with pikes fixed, were 
landed from the ship and 
formed in protective line as the 
banners of Spain were brought 
ashore, followed by Ponce de 
Leon in his brilliant costume, 
with high-plumed hat, and im- 
mediately in his footsteps 
came Spanish grandees, pages 
and priests. Marching into the 
} center of the arena, the Kni 
of Spain knelt reverently in the 
sand and with raised sword 
claimed the land for his King. 
This was followed by a hush 
and reverent silence as the 
priests, in their simple robes, 
gathered about the kneeling 
figure and in their solemn and 
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sacred service, blessed the new-found land, 
which their leader had discovered and conse- 
crated it in the name of the King and Queen of 
in. 

Shs ceremony was a realistic one, for the 
priests from the Roman Catholic Cathedral of 
the ancient city officiated in the impressive 
ceremony, and a feeling of solemnity and awe 
fell over the thousands as they witnessed and 
heard the same beautiful rite that the gallant 
Ponce de Leon saw and heard on that long-ago 
Easter morning when he commanded his ship 
to be steered up this same Mantanzas Bay and 
felt that at last he had found the land of eternal 
youth and beauty. 

April 7th, the second day of the pageant, ad- 
yanced the time for a period of fifty-two years. 
As yet no permanent settlement had been made 
in the great new land of plenty until Don Pedro 
Menendez, the illustrious son of old Spain, who 
had been named Governer of Florida, on con- 
dition that he colonize the country, arrived in 
1565. No white man was here to greet him, 
but he found on the present site of St. Augus- 
tine the ancient village of Selooe, with the sim- 
ple, untutored children of the forest gazing in 
wonder and amazement at the white-winged 
ship casting anchor and the strange pale faces 
who came ashore to the land they had long in- 
habited and called their own. , 


Various skirmishes followed, but at last Men- 
endez, placing a handkerchief on his sword held 
it aloft as a flag of truce; a council was held, 
the pipe of peace smoked, friendly relations es- 
tablished, and the troops of Menendez made 
their first rude camp, thus founding the first 
settlement in Florida, the first in our land, and 
the beginning of St. Augustine, the oldest town 
in the New World. 

Great interest centered about the third and 
last day of the historical pageant when the 
change of flags took place. In the middle of 
Fort Green five flag poles had been erected, the 
center one being different from the others in 
that it was larger, taller and painted white. A 
company of Spanish soldiers marched to the 
first pole and as the band began to play the 
national anthem of the country from which 
came the discoverer and founder of Florida, 
the flag of Spain was hoisted and left flying in 
the breeze. Another company representing 
French troops then entered the arena, took 
their places around the second flag staff, and 
when the music of “The Marseillaise” broke 
softly on the fragrant April air, the colors of 

ce were raised, for at one period of her 
history the French held a part of Florida, and 
it was but fitting that all the colors which in 
turn have claimed allegiance should have a part 
in the actual representation of the true scenes 
from history. 


The British troops, in their gay scarlet uni- 
forms, next marched about the third staff and 
to the strains of “Rule Britannia,” England’s 
flag went up, for in the famous Treaty ef 
Peace in 1763, in which three countries joined, 
Florida was ceded to Great Britain, and for 
twenty years thereafter the old town by the sea 
was under English rule. 

Next came the sound of martial music, and 
immediately there marched into the Green a 
troop of American soldiers, carrying the United 
States flag of 1821—tthe little emblem of that 
day with its scant number of stars—and to the 
playing of “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” 
this also was hoisted to the fourth staff, for in 
this year Florida by purchase became a part of 
the United States. 

For a few minutes the four flags that have 
ever waved over historic St. Augustine floated 
together, but the thrilling moment came when 
all these were gently lowered and on the center 
flag staff was placed our own flag of today, with 
her forty-eight beautiful stars, to the music of 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” mingled with the 
shouts of thousands of patriotic voices, for since 
1821 Old Glory has been the emblem that 
claimed allegiance from America’s oldest city— 
sacred symbol of the sovereign power that rests 
in the people. 

There is nothing of the carnival spirit about 
the Ponce de Leon celebration, the program be- 
ing designed to portray the famous historic 
happenings of which the city of St. Augustine 
has been the center during the centuries gone, 
but crowded into it are all the gayety, beauty 
and charm of sixteenth century romance, and 
the annual three-day fiesta is well worth a visit 
to America’s ancient town during the first 
week of April when the great events connected 
with the early history of the land are brought 
to life through the realism of pageantry. 

A few years ago, through the generosity of a 
private individual, a magnificent statue of 
Ponce de Leon was erected in a beautiful little 
park that fronts Mantanzas Bay—a_ bronze, 
life-size figure that looks out over the beautiful 
blue waters over which the famous Knight came 
in his quaint old vessel to discover a land which 
today is the playground of the world. 


The Bread of angels has been made the food 
of man.—St. Ambrose. 


Bread 


CHARLES J. Quirk, S. J. 


The staff of Life am I 
Of body and of soul: 
For on men’s table do I die 
And on God’s altar with Love’s aureole! 
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Pius X---Sketch of the Peasant Pope 


LOUISE M. STACPOOLE KENNY 


Part II 


URING the past months the propaganda 

for the beatification of Pius X has ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds. Indeed, we all 
hope that in a very short time he will be given 
the title of Blessed, and it is as well to make 
known at every opportunity to those who might, 
perhaps, be unaware of the fact, that M. the 
Abbate, Santa Mardede, Rome, is desirous that 
persons who have received favors through the 
intercession of Pius X should communicate with 
him, narrating the story of the graces and 
blessings they have received. 


* * x * * 


It is a curious fact, and may sound like a bull, 
that the further the life story of an individual 
recedes from our times the closer his personali- 
ty grips us. So it is thus I feel about Pius X. 
While he lived, and for some years after his 
passing, he seemed aloof—but now day by day 
he comes nearer to me and I can visualize more 
distinctly his wonderful personality. It is as 
though while he trod the earth, I could not see 
the complete whole of a glorious and saintly 
career as in the “Tapestry Weavers” 


“They tell this curious thing, besides, 
Of the patient and plodding weaver; 
He works on the wrong side evermore, 
But works for the right side ever; 

It is only when the weaving stops 

And the web is loosed and turned, 

That he sees his real handwork 

That his marvellous skill is learned. 


“Oh, the sight of its delicate beauty, 

How it pays him for all his cost, 

No rarer, daintier work than his 

Was ever done by the frost; 

Then the Master bringeth him golden hire, 
And giveth him praise as well, 

And how happy the heart of the weaver is, 
No tongue but his own can tell. 


“The looms of man are looms of God 

Let down from the place of the sun, 
Wherein we are weaving always, 

Till the mystic web is done. 

Weaving blindly, but weaving surely, 
Each for himself his fate; 

We may not see how the right side looks, 
We can only weave and wait. 


“But, looking above for the pattern, 
No weaver need have fear; 


Only let him look clear into heaven— 
The perfect pattern is there. 

If he keeps the face of our Savior 
For ever and always in sight, 

His toil shall be sweeter than honey, 
His weaving is sure to be right. 


“And when his task shall be ended 
And the web is turned and shown, 

He shall hear the voice of the Master, 
It shall say to him ‘Well done!’ 

And the white-winged angels of heaven 
To bear him thence shall come down; 
And God for his wages shall give him, 
Not coin, but a golden crown.” 


Another curious thing was that, when I wa 
sent photos of Pius X, his face had a familiar 
look; he was extraordinary like someone] 
knew and I often racked my brains in a vain 
endeavor to discover who. Quite lately the 
mystery was solved—it suddenly flashed acros 
my mind that the Holy Pontiff bore no wm 
semblance to any one person of my acquaint 
ance, but resembled a type—the type of the 
fine, steadfast, strenuous Irish peasant—espe 
cially the peasant of the wild, picturesque, u- 
tarnished from the world, Land of the West. 

The Holy Pontiff had the same deep, dark 
intense eyes, with a glint of humor shining 
through their resigned sadness, the rather non- 
descript nose, the resolute chin and firm mouth 
He was not tall, but well set-up and strongly 
built, with a native dignity that compelled rm 
spect, nay, admiration. 

And, referring to photographs and Pius X’ 
sense of humor, reminds me of a very cham- 
ing story about him. In 1905 he was going ts 
be photographed, surrounded by a groupd 
English pilgrims, and with Cardinal Bourne 
Dr. Casartelli, Bishop of Salford, and Dr 
Whiteside, Archbishop of Liverpool beside him 
The photographer was evidently not quite sat 
isfied with the grouping, and delivered a serie 
of directions in a most bombastic and pompous 
manner, evidently endeavoring to combine def 
erence and reverence with the strict, must 
obeyed orders of a general marshalling his 
troops. 

The grotesque side in the incident appealel 
to the Pope’s strong sense of the ridiculous, # 
smiled broadly, beaming on everyone and ap 
parently had much to do not to burst out laugt 
ing, Monsignor Bisleti’s open countenance We 
wreathed in smiles, and it was only a sense 
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decorum that prevented the English prelates 
from freely indulging their mirth, indeed, a sup- 
ressed titter could be distinctly heard. This 
little anecdote stirs one’s imagination, just as 
“one touch of nature makes the whole world 


There is another, too delightful, story about 
him that I absolutely cannot refrain from quot- 
ing, because it illustrates in so convincing a 
way his genial kindness and his extraordinary 
love of children. Like St. Francis de Sales, he 
considered the little ones the “salt of the earth, 
the hope of the world, the little blossoms of 
heaven.” He was invariably pleased when they 
were presented to him and used to chat and 
laugh with them as though he were a boy him- 
self. 

On one occasion a gentleman with his wife 
and family, who were wintering in Rome, were 
granted a private audience. Monsieur, Madame 
and two of the little ones gladly availed them- 
selves of this great favor, but the third child 
was suffering from influenza and could not get 
out of bed. The mother explained the case to 
Pius X, begging His Holiness to give a special 
blessing to the litle invalid. “Wait a moment,” 
cried the Pope, and retiring into his sanctum he 
presently returned with a number of medals. 
“Take this home to your little girl,” he said 
presently, “with my blessing, and as soon as 
she is better, bring her to see me. Don’t for- 
get,” he added with a sweet smile, and, turning 
tohis chaplain, he gave directions to take a note 
of the promised audience; then, turning to the 
delighted parents, he again repeated, “Don’t 
forget.” 

The Pope’s life in the Vatican was simplicity 
itself, but this did not prevent him from per- 
forming all the social duties of a Pope of the 
new regime and performing them with a fine 
natural dignity. Though he never left the Vati- 
can precincts, he was the reverse of 


prie-dieu, which is the Pope’s most val- 
ued possession. He often finds in _ it 
the text of his meditation, in the homilies of 
the festival or in the lessons of the day. After 
his meditations the Pope celebrates Mass, gen- 
erally about six o’clock. Strangers are some- 
times allowed to be present, but, of course, only 
in the ante-chapel, and then the Mass takes 
place a little later. The Pope is always de- 
lighted when he can administer Communion 
with his own hands to those who beg the favor 
of attending his Mass. Like Leo XIII, he con- 
siders that it assists him in fulfilling his mis- 
sion. 

Following the advice of St. Alfonso, the Pope 
is generally brief in the celebration of Mass; 
he rarely takes more than twenty-five minutes 
over it, and afterwards he assists kneeling at a 
second Mass celebrated by one of his chaplains. 
He says a few words to everyone who is pre- 
sented and has for all of them a message of 
consolation or encouragement; he is the Good 
Shepherd who knows all his sheep and whom all 
his sheep know. 

“He then takes a little black coffee in his bed- 
room and at eight o’clock receives his private 
secretaries. The Pope’s chief confidant is the 
faithful Monsignor Bressan, who followed him 
from Venice as his Privy Chaplain and Cauda- 
tario. The other Cameriers Segreti Partecipan- 
ti, Monsignor Sardi, secretary of the Latin Let- 
ters, Monsignor Galli, secretary of the Brevi ai 
Principi, and Monsignor Bisleti, the Maggior- 
domo and acting Maestro di Camera, come at 
this moment to take the orders of the day. The 
work is given out and then the Pope remains 
alone until nine a.m. At nine he receives the 
Cardinal Secretary of State, and discusses im- 
portant questions with him. Every day the 
Secretary of State gives an account of political 
events and reports which have reached the 





arecluse as is shown by the Abbé 
Cigala in the excellent account of 
the daily life of the Pope which he 
gives in “La Vie Intime de Pie X.” 
“The Pope is a very early riser. 
He is one of those who sees the day 
dawn in summer and dresses by | 
candlelight in winter because they | 
cannot wait for the dawn. He al- 
ways shaves himself and dresses | 
without a valet. As soon as he is | 
up, while his secretaries are still 
asleep, he goes to his private chapel 
and kneels down on a modest prie- 
dieu covered with red cloth before 
the tabernacle and remains an hour 
meditation. Then he recites prime 
out of an immense breviary bound 
i stamped leather, placed on this 
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Vatican. This consultation sometimes lasts sev- 
eral hours. The Pope then receives from ten to 
twelve, according to the day, the various Car- 
dinals who are Prefects of the Congregations, 
foreign Ambassadors, Bishops, and the Gen- 
erals of religious Orders. At noon the Pope re- 
cites the Angelus with the members of the Fa- 
miglia and then goes off to his dining room. 
It is the tradition that the Pope should dine al- 
ways alone at a little table under a baldachin. 
The present Pope sometimes breaks the tradi- 
tion and invites prominent prelates to his table. 
Those who are invited sit on his right or his 
left, but never facing him, out of respect for 
him who has no equal on earth. The meal is 
very simple, monastic for a Pope even when he 
is alone. It is said that he only allows his food 
to cost him five francs a day, but that Leo XIII 
allowed eight. After dinner he goes into the 
gardens of the Vatican and takes a long prome- 
nade, generally on foot, accompanied by some 
prelate—these are the best hours for audiences 
if you can get the favor of being invited. When 
the Pope is alone, he talks with the Noble Guard 
in attendance on him, or the gardeners at their 
work, and chats with them quite paternally. 
About two the Pope returns to his apartments 
and remains there until five o’clock, which is 
the hour of prayer and contemplation. The 
Pope enjoys reading his breviary simultaneous- 
ly with the churches and monasteries of Rome, 
which chant their Vespers before the setting of 
the sun. 

“At five—that is post time as it is called in 
official language—the Pope receives his secre- 
taries again to transact current business. He 
then receives official personages as in the morn- 
ing; it is rare not to find some bishops or prel- 
ates waiting in the little “aula” after having 
got through the various antechambers senti- 
neled by the Swiss Guard, the Palatine Guard, 
the Noble Guards, and the Chamberlains. All 


have to take their turn except Cardinals, who 
are shown in immediately.” 

A friend of mine, who has seen a good deal of 
the Pope, told me that he had never noticed gp 
many changes in any person’s face as thog 
which chase across the Pope’s face when he 
speaks or listens at an interview or addresge 
an audience. The expression of his features jg 
continually changing. 

“At eight o’clock the Pope takes a light sup. 
per while his secretary reads from some re 
ligious work. It is generally a chapter of that 
little book which he loves above all others, ang 
which he used to give away as a souvenir when 
he was Patriarch, the “Imitatio Christi,” of 
Thomas a Kempis. At nine, once more, follow. 
ing the custom of Roman society, he receive 
persons of distinction, or intimate friends with 
whom he discusses business, good works, or 
plans. It is often eleven o’clock, sometimes mid. 
night, when he begins to think of taking a lit. 
tle rest. All his attendants are already in bed, 
The Pope, to make waiting on him easier, has 
chosen for his bedroom a little room over his 
study in a sort of low entresol which communi- 
cates by a winding staircase with his apart 
ments. It is a regular monk’s cell. In it, as at 
Venice, he has nothing but a simple iron camp 
bedstead. It is there that the Supreme Head of 
the Church spends his few hours of rest. All 
the Vatican has retired to rest long before Pius 
X thinks of sleep.” 


(To be continued) 


The Holy Eucharist is the substance of all 
religion.—Pope Pius X. 


St. Benedict 


MATTHEW Britt, O. S. B. 


Saint of the thorns and briars, 
Strange garlands crown thy brow ! 
Who taketh a mighty city 

Hath conquered less than thou. 


Who taketh a mighty city 

Shall hear the orphan’s cry 

Through the roar of the hellish tumult 
And the moanings of men that die. 


But thou of the thorns and briars, 

Whose watchword is ever “peace!” 
Wield’st naught but the sword of the spirit 
And biddest discord cease. 


Who curbeth his heart’s vile longings 
Doth a greater victory gain 

Than he who taketh a city 

And causeth his brother pain. 
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Eucharistic Memories in Bible Lands 


DoM LAMBERT NOLLE, O. S. B., Weingarten Abbey, Wuerttemberg 


FROM SILO TO CARIATHIARIM 


EFORE the holy tabernacle of the Israel- 

ites came to Nobe it had rested during the 
time of the earlier judges at Silo. The most 
holy part of the sacred tent was the Holy of 
Holies. This was only accessible through the 
sanctuary of the priest, (in which latter the 
altar of incense, the seven-armed candle stick, 
and the table with the leaves of proposition 
stood), and it was separated from the sanctuary 
by a thick and precious curtain, which, as we 
know, was rent in the temple on the first Good 
Friday at the moment of our Lord’s death. In- 
to this most sacred place of the Jews, which 
was quite dim, having no light except through 
the curtain, only the high priest was allowed 
to enter, and even he only once a year, viz., on 
the day of propitiation, in order to carry into 
it the blood of the most solemn sacrifice, offered 
on that day for the sins of the whole people. 
But what was it that made the place a most 
sacred one? It was the Ark of the Covenant, 
which had its resting place there. This shrine 
had been constructed by Moses in the desert, 
according to the prescription of God Himself. 
It was of precious wood, covered with beaten 
gold inside and outside, and the lid was or- 
namented with the figure of two cherubims. It 
contained, first of all, the two stone tables, on 
which God Himself had inscribed the ten com- 
mandments. Later on there was added a vessel 
with Mannah; and after the rebellion of the 
levites the staff of Aaron was placed there, 
which God by a miracle had made to blossom 
out, so as to prove to future generations that 
He had chosen Aaron and his family for the 
Jewish priesthood. 


We may say that this Ark represents the 
tabernacle in our churches, for, although it did 
not contain our Lord Himself, who is the Law- 
giver of the New Testament, the living Mannah 
and the High Priest of the Order of Melchise- 
dech, yet the holy objects contained in it were 
certainly the best and most sacred symbols of 
Him which could be found in the Old Law. God 
Himself impressed the Israelites with the great 
holiness of the Ark on account of its contents. 
When on their wanderings the Ark had to be 
moved, it was to be carefuly wrapt up in the 
dim Holy of Holies, so that no profane eye 
could see it. Its carriers were four Levites, 
specially chosen for this most honored task. In 
order to carry it two gilt poles were passed 
through the golden rings on the four corners 


provided for the purpose. Often a cloud set- 
tled in the Holy of Holies, and from this cloud 
God frequently spoke to Moses, and later on 
also sometimes to the high priests, when in 
times of special trouble they consulted the Lord 
of Israel. 

The Ark of the Covenant represented the 
presence of God with his chosen people, and the 
pious Israelites had great confidence in their 
protecting God dwelling in their midst. For 
this reason they gladly fulfilled the laws of the 
feast days, according to which they had to come 
three times a year to the sacred tabernacle and 
later on to its more glorious successor, the tem- 
ple in Jerusalem. When under Josue they 
crossed the Jordan in order to conquer the 
Promised Land, the water of the Jordan stopped 
flowing as long as the four Levities, carrying 
the sacred shrine, stood in the water, so that 
the whole of the people was able to walk 
through the dry river bed as they had gone 
across the Red Sea under Moses. In time of 
war the fighting men sometimes took the Ark 
with them into battle to assure themselves of 
the Lord’s protection. 

But this protection depended upon the fidelity 
of the people to the law of God; for when they 
neglected it, God frequently allowed their pagan 
neighbors to invade the country; and then 
they could not count on help from on high un- 
til they repented and accepted the evils of in- 
vasion as their well deserved punishment. On 
one occasion God even allowed the sacred Ark 
to fall into the hands of the pagan Philistines. 





The Eucharistic Congress 


CATHERINE C. MCNAMARA 


“This is My Body,” echoes far today, 
As throngs unnumbered gather now to show 
Strong faith in Mystery Sublime, for lo! 
The Lord of Hosts, to Whom all homage pay, 
Has come unto His own. This glad array 
Is fitting. Grateful souls with joy o’erflow— 
The King has given Himself that we may know 
Unspeakable delights along life’s way. 


Tho’ at this bloodless Golgotha,—He’s hid 
In humble garb—we bow. To us, amid 
The dashing waves, He beckons. Here the woof 
Of Truth; the Sun of Faith; a wondrous proof 
Of Love Divine that leads, on snowy wings, 
Our minds and hearts to higher, nobler things. 
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It was when the High Priest Heli, under 
whose care the young Samuel was serving in 
the sacred tent, resided by the side of the taber- 
nacle at Silo. He was pious, but too weak to 
keep his two sons, who were already acting 
priests, from great  sacrileges in connection 
with the sacrifices offered in front of the sanc- 
tuary, as it were before God’s own countenance. 
At last the punishment came. For their sins 
the land of the Israelites was invaded by the 
Philistines, and as their army was losing they 
sent for the Ark of the Covenant, and the two 
sons of the High Priest were charged by their 
father to accompany it and watch over its 
proper treatment. But the battle was lost, the 
two sacrilegious priests were killed, and the 
Philistines took the Ark as booty to Azotus in- 
to the temple of their idol Dagon, a figure half 
man and half fish. They attributed their suc- 
cess to a victory of their national guard over the 
God of Israel, and therefore they placed the 
Ark at the foot of the altar of Dagon, symboliz- 
ing the victory of the idol over his opponent. 
But next morning they found to their conster- 
nation Dagon lying on his face before the Ark; 
at the same time the inhabitants of the district 
were afflicted with diseases and a plague of 
mice. ‘Thereupon they placed the Ark with 
golden offerings on a cart drawn by two kine, 
and the animals being placed on the road in the 
direction of the land of Israel went there and 
arrived at the town of Bethsames. 

Pilgrims, going by train from Lydda to Je- 
rusalem, pass the spot near the station of Artuf, 
just before the fertile valley of ancient Sorec 
narrows into the gorge through which the line 
winds its way up to the holy city. There are 
only ruins of a mosque, formerly a Christian 
church visible at Bethsames, but underneath the 
old town lies buried. The neighborhood is full 
of memories of the giant judge Samson, whose 
tomb is on the northern height. We may con- 
nect him with the Holy Eucharist on account of 
the honeycomb, which he found in the dead 
lion’s mouth. On the southern height, crowned 
by the agricultural institute Beitjemal (house 
of Gamaliel), we are reminded of the wonderful! 
effects of the Holy Eucharist itself; for there 
has been recently rediscovered the original tomb 
of the Proto-Martyr Saint Stephen, who had 
drawn his wisdom and fortitude from the daily 
partaking in the “Breaking of Bread’ by the 
Apostles in the earliest days of Christianity in 
Jerusalem. 

Whilst the Ark of the Covenant was intended 
to spread God’s blessing on the pious inhabi- 
tants of its resting place, it became to the 
people of Bethsames a source of misfortune; 
for as they had ventured to gaze on the uncov- 
ered holy shrine, against the strict precept of 
the law, many were punished by sudden death. 








In their fright they sent messengers to thei 
neighbors at Cariathiarim, that the Ark of the 
Covenant had been returned by the Philistines 
and they asked them to come and fetch it 
They came and took the Ark with joy and be 
coming reverence, and they placed it in the 
house of the Levite Abinadab, (on the hill of 
Gabaon,) his son, Eleazar, being charged with 
the guardianship of this most holy shrine. } 
does not appear why it was left there ove 
twenty years, and why it was not taken either 
back to Silo, or later on to the sacred tent at 
Nobe; perhaps it was the terror caused when 
the deaths at Bethsames became known, so that 
no one dared to move the sacred Ark. 


Cariathiarim lies on a height on the road 
from Lydda to Jerusalem about six miles from 
the holy city, and is now named after Abu Gosh, 
a great robber and the terror of the neighbor. 
hood. A French convent towers on the height 
and its chapel is to be dedicated to our Blessed 
Lady as the “Ark of the New Covenant.” At 
the foot of the hill is the French Benedictine 
monastery with an early Gothic church, the 
companion in style of the Church of Saint Anne 
in Jerusalem, and, like the latter, a donation 
of the Sultan to the French State. In the crypt 
there is a spring of clear, cool water, a rare but 
welcome refreshment in this mountainous and 
rocky neighborhood. Yet it is not a barren 
spot; on the contrary, it still deserves its an- 
cient name Karyat el-Ineb, whilst the small fer- 
tile fields in the valley showed a rich crop of 
wheat, thus representing, on the one hand, the 
blessings flowing from God’s former presence 
in the Ark, and the other, the elements of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice of the New Testament. 


When David had conquered Jerusalem, he de- 
termined to make it not only his capital, but also 
the seat of a new holy tabernacle; and when 
he had erected the latter, he wanted to restore 
to it its full dignity by placing the sacred Ark 
into its empty Holy of Holies. But on _ the 
transport, somewhere half way between Caria- 
thiarim and Jerusalem, a new judgment of God 
fell upon the perpetrator of a half involuntary 
and well meant irreverence: The sacred Shrine 
had been placed on a new cart, pulled by oxen; 
but when on the way the oxen kicked and made 
the Ark lean to one side, Oza, another son of 
Abinadab, tried to steady it with his bare hand, 
but was suddenly struck dead. At this, David 
stopped the procession, not daring to take the 
Ark into his new capital for fear of new mis- 
fortunes; it was, therefore, left for three 
months in the house of Obededom close to the 
scene of the misfortune. Only when David had 
heard that rich blessings had been bestowed 
through the presence of the Ark on Obededom 
and his whole house did he venture tv translate 
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it in solemn procession to the new capital. 
~The happenings during the wanderings of 
the Ark of the Covenant convey to us very 
practical truths concerning our conduct in the 
presence of the Holy Eucharist. Silo tells us 
that Our Lord may withdraw his real presence 
from a place desecrated by sacrileges. Azotus, 
in the land of the pagan Philistines, shows us 
that profanation of sacred shrines brings no 
blessings but misfortunes on the unbelieving 

trators and their families. The penalties 
levied on the Bethsamites and the Levite Oza 
are reminders that if irreverence of believers 
towards the Blessed Sacrament is not punished 
by temporal death, it will bring spiritual penal- 
ties of a much severer kind. On the other hand 
we are encouraged to greater devotion when we 
think of the spiritual and temporal blessings, 
which the boy Samuel, the Levite Abinadab of 
Cariathiarim, Obededom and many pious Israel- 
ites received through their interior devotion 
and their decorous conduct in the Divine Pres- 
ence. In fact, they shame us because they had 
only the symbol, but we have the reality. Had 
they been able to kneel before the Catholic tab- 
ernacle, or to gaze at the Sacred Host in Holy 
Mass or at Benediction, or if they had been 
privileged to accompany our Eucharistic Lord 
in a solemn Corpus Christi procession, how 
gratefully and reverentially would they have 
said: “BLESSED BE JESUS IN THE Most HOLY 
SACRAMENT OF THE ALTAR.” 


Nore:—Other Old Testament symbols of the Holy 
Eucharist are treated in the writer’s “Fourteen 
Eucharistic Tridua,” Herder, St. Louis, $1.00. 


The Wrong Trail 


CONSTANCE EDGERTON 


ARBARA LANE had high ambitions. She 

would go to Trinity when she finished St. 
Thomas High School. She chattered to her par- 
ents about the time she would go to college, 
planned her clothes, her new friends, high scho- 
lastic honors and great popularity. 

She was graduated from St. Thomas in her 
home town, which was Rockford, when she was 
eighteen years, three months and two days old. 
‘She had high scholastic honors, three medals 
and many flowers. 


Being an only child, she could have gone to 
college. Her parents were willing to send her. 
She would have gone, but she met Tom Ryan 
at the dance the night after commencement. 
He was a St. Thomas alumnus and a very good 
plumber. She explained to her parents she 
would go to work in an office for a year, and try 
college next year. 


She and Tom were married before the year 


was out and they were ideally happy—except 
for the fact that she secretly resented his dirt— 
good honest dirt accumulated by handling 
greasy wrenches, pipes, and accessories. Oh, if 
he had a white collar job! 

Being a good wife, she did not mention this 
to any one. Tom did not suspect the disfavor 
with which she regarded him. 

Little Tom came. They called him Tommy- 
kins. He was a good youngster and did not 
interfere—very much—with the housework. 
Pretty soon Elizabeth came to play with Tom- 
mykins. Barbara was an ideal mother, but she 
was turning against her husband. It was the 
dirt of him from which she recoiled. 

Her girl friends had all married white col- 
lars. True, they did not own a home like her 
and Tom—but one cannot have everything. 
Their husbands’ hands looked like advertise- 
ments from manicure shops. 

Of an evening she would soak and scrub 
Tom’s hands, prod around his finger nails, cold 
cream him. He humored her by allowing her to 
do all this. Women, he was discovering, were 
queer creatures. Expect a man to work in 
grease, mud, old attics full of cobwebs, and keep 
their hands white! Although he pretended in- 
difference to this care of his looks, he enjoyed 
it, and his handsome boyish features revealed 
it. Although twenty-nine, Tom was still pretty 
much of a boy. 

Old Grouch—that was Tom’s boss, John P. 
Allen—liked Tom. But he did not show it. 
When Tom said: “You see, sir, I am going in- 
to business for myself,” Old Grouch had told 
him to stay where he was, and gave him an in- 
crease of one hundred a month. 

Tom was a good husband, honest, loyal, kind, 
confiding, and a good provider. He did not be- 
lieve in keeping secrets from a wife. But the 
raise he kept from her, depositing it in a bank 
across town, in his own name, and leaving the 
book with his mother. As the months went by 
Tom was all swelled up with his own impor- 
tance. He had thousand dollars that Barbara 
was unconscious of. A thousand dollars! It 
would get a pretty car for her birthday. No, 
he would get her a fur coat. She sure would be 
a knock-out in a coon coat trailing the ground. 
He would get it tomorrow, he told himself as 
Barbara creamed and jabbed his hands. They 
were near-soft and she was hopeful. 

Next morning Old Grouch said: “Tom, I 
got to talk to you like a father. You are on the 
wrong trail. You smell of perfume and you 
patronize beauty shops. Tut, tut, no protests. 
Your hands show it and—” 

“But my wife—” 

“Yes, you have a family, a wife and a boy—” 

“And a little girl,”’ mentioned Tom, unwilling 
to have Elizabeth slighted. 
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“That’s far worse than I thought it was. A 
wife and two children, and you go to a mani- 
curist—” 

“T de not!!” 

“Your hands show it.” 

“My wife does that evenings so I will have 
hands for my job when I go into business for 
myself. You see, sir, I am leaving you to go in 
on my own. I am a good plumber and a better 
business man,” Tom informed him. 

“Well, Tommy?” 

“Well for you, sir, but not for me. I am on 
the wrong trail. I should be at a desk—when 
I am not out getting business. I have four 
thousand two hundred and thirty-six dollars 
saved. The home is clear. I need five thousand 
to buy in this business I speak of. Will you 
loan me the difference?” 

“NO!!” exploded Old Grouch. “I will not! 
Let you get away from me when for eleven 
years I have worked on you to get you what I 
want! You put that money in here, in this 
business. From this day we are Allen and 
Ryan. Get me?” 

“Yes sir,” said Tom. “I always thought you 
admired brains, and wondered if you could part 
with me.” 

“It’s not your brains,” said Old Grouch. “It’s 
your hands. How a man could do the work 
you do and sport such hands has been bothering 
me. I am going home and set my wife to work 
on me.” 


Let Us Walk Circumspect 


WARFIELD WEBB 


T may be due to the claims, amply justified 

by indisputable evidence, that we as Catho- 
lics make regarding our Church and its divine 
origin. It may come about from the simple fact 
that we profess to believe and practice more 
than any other denomination, as we are com- 
manded to do. Perhaps for the above reasons, 
which are logical enough, we Catholics are 
watched with far more care and by a larger 
number of those outside the fold than any other 
class of people. Therefore we must walk cir- 
cumspect, lest we give cause for scandal. No, 
not with a long face and sanctimonious mien; 
just the opposite. Saints were noted for their 
jovial countenances, not their gloomy visage. 

We can do more to arouse admiration and 
an interest in the Church by proving ourselves 
to be living examples of that which we profess, 
than by all the preaching in the world. Just as 
it is true that anybody can be a prophet, so any- 
one can preach. But it does not follow that our 
prophecies will materialize or that our sermons 
will be sound. We may tell others what should 
be done, but unless we set the example and by 


our conduct lead the way, we should expect 
few conversions to our professed belief, and 
our right of supremacy. 

It would be far better had we never been born 
than to scandalize others by our lives. Many 
have been brought to investigate the truths of 
the Catholic Church because of the splendid 
example set by sincere Catholics. Often in the 
most unobtrusive manner is this effect wrought, 
for sincerity, humility, innate goodness become 
the most powerful of sermons. Many cases 
could be cited where the example of an humble 
creature, walking quietly along life’s highway, 
has led others to make inquiry and later con- 
version to the Church. 

Perhaps more frequently have many been 
kept aloof from seeking the truth on account of 
the actions of so-called Catholics, or at least 
those who profess to be practical Catholics. 
And this does not always apply to individuals 
either. Sometimes it hapens that organizations 
of Catholics permit certain laxities that give 
ample cause for justified scandal and righteous 
condemnation. 

An instance of this kind can be cited where 
a large number of the members of an organiza- 
tion of Catholics in one of our great cities gave 
a pageant on a large scale, before a crowded 
house. Parts of the performance were so indel- 


icate—this is stating it very mildly—that even 
those accustomed to witnessing performances 
that are not in good taste, must have been 
shocked. One might conjecture as to the effect 
such a show had on many of those present, 
some of whom, no doubt, were non-Catholics. 


Just another case. Pleased because a Prot- 
estant minister had publicly denounced a cer- 
tain anti-Catholic organization, a body of the 
members of an organization of Catholic men, 
asked, and were given, permission to attend 
Sunday morning services in the minister’s 
church. It may be that he was a little embar- 
rassed, for he publicly announced to his con- 
gregation that the Catholics present had asked 
permission to attend the services. Was the ef- 
fect on the congregation good or bad? 

We have heard of other cases where the na- 
ture of theatrical performances given by a s0- 
ciety of Catholics was not edifying, to say the 
least. Surely the after-effect of these things do 
not leave a good taste in the mouth, and the 
scandal given is of deep concern. So cften we 
see instances of individuals whose public con- 
duct is deplorable. We mean those who are 
known to be professing Catholics. 

Others are observing us, and they have 4 
right to observe us too. We are following m 
the footsteps of the Master. That is, we should 
do so, for that is the command given us. 
we fail, as we often do, more’s the pity. At 
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Jeast we should be careful so as to counteract 
any real cause for justifiable scandal. 

The man who professes to believe in the 
Catholic Church should be sincere enough to 
avoid anything that will be a just cause for dis- 
repute to either the Church or his own conduct. 
Perhaps he might be excused, but the effect on 
the Church will be lasting—at least the danger 
is great that such result will follow. 

There is a decided laxness on the part of a 
fairly good percentage of our Catholics. Doubt- 
less a number of them act without due consider- 
ation of the scandal they might give, and oth- 
ers are wilfully careless, and there is really no 
excuse for them. If we are fully aware of the 
seriousness of our act, we must be held respon- 
sible accordingly. If we act as a body of Cath- 

(Continued on page 132) 


Safe and Sane July Fourth 
INDIANA STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


ERE are six hints for a safe and sane July 

4th. These six hints are directed against 
tetanus, the deadly infection which develops so 
often from wounds received from fireworks and 
fire arms in Independence Day celebrations and 
causes lockjaw. Here are the hints for tetanus 
prevention. 

1. See that every wound, particularly a 
punctured or lacerated wound, receives prompt 
and thorough treatment. 

2. Cleanse wounds thoroughly so that all for- 
eign matter be removed. If gun wadding 
or other foreign material has been driven into 
the wound, don’t try to clean the wound your- 
self but call a physician. 

8. Consult your physician immediately so 
that tetanus antitoxin may be administered. 

4. Look upon gunshot wounds and those pro- 
duced by blank cartridges with suspicion. 
Never omit prophylactic or preventive treat- 
ment with antitoxin following such wounds. 


5. If you or one of your children should re- ~ 


ceive an injury from fireworks or blank car- 
tridges, every precaution should be taken to 
prevent lockjaw. Remember that anti-tetanic 
serum is not a curative agent after symptoms 
of the disease develop but it is almost positive 
a a preventative agent if used promptly. 

6. Such wounds should be cared for at once, 
however trivial and insignificant they may ap- 
von ey be. The safe method is the modern 


July 1 to July 16, as observed in past years, 
might with propriety go down in health history 
as ‘Tetanus Weeks’ since between those dates 
tases of tetanus from wounds received in 
Fourth of July celebrations usually developed. 

From 1903 to 1909, 901 persons died from 


tetanus following wounds due to Fourth of 
July accidents. Eighty percent of the deaths 
from tetanus during these years followed 
wounds inflicted by blank cartridges as gun 
wads are especially prolific of these tetanus or- 
ganisms. 

The movement for a safe and sane holiday 
started in 1903 and was carried on for fourteen 
years by that great body of wise and patriotic 
Americans, the physicians of the American 
Medical Association. 

Since 1916 we have had fairly safe and sane 
Fourth of July festivities and the members of 
the medical profession, in common with other 
good citizens, implore you to help maintain this 
status. 

Tetanus is a dangerous disease, due to a par- 
ticular kind of germ introduced into the human 
body by an injury. Punctured wounds, lacerat- 
ed, torn and bruised wounds, are much more 
susceptible to tetanus infection than are open 
or clean-cut wounds. The size of the wound is 
of very little importance. Fatal cases of tet- 
anus have developed in the past from very 
slight wounds such as insect bites, splinters, pin 
scratches, rusty nails, rusty knives, and wounds 
caused by the explosion of fire crackers, blank 
cartridges and toy pistols. The wounds cannot 
be too simple in appearance to require imme- 
diate attention, for those that seem the most 
trivial in nature are the ones which are fre- 
quently followed by lockjaw. The marked stiff- 
ness of the neck and the lower jaw is charac- 
teristic and often there is a definite locking of 
the jaw and an inability to chew. 


Tetanus antitoxin is a reliable and_trust- 
worthy preventive. If any doubt existed on this 
score prior to 1920, the experience of the armies 
during the war has demonstrated the effective- 

(Continued on page 133) 


Love’s Vigil 
PLacipus Kempr, O. S. B. 


“I sleep and my heart watcheth.”— (Cant. 5:2) 


Peace-laden stillness on her noiseless loom 
At twilight weaves her tapestries around 

The small, silk-curtained, lowly inner-room 
Where Love keeps Self a Prisoner in pound. 
As long ago, within the rock-hewn tomb, 

So here no sign of pulsing life is found, 

Save where a throbbing, ruby flare, fast-bound 
In chain-drooped vigil lamp, dispels the gloom. 


A voice in accents sweet, yet soft and low, 
Sounds from that hermitage and thrills my soul: 
“For weary days and nights that come and go, 
Through zons that I’ve played the Lover’s réle, 
With love benign my Heart throbs ceaselessly, 
As longingly I watch and wait for thee.” 


ee, ee 
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Notes of Interest 


From the Field of Science 


—Setting fire” to a block of ice, making flexible rub- 
ber hose as brittle as hard rubber,—are some rather 
striking experiments with liquid oxygen. The liquid 
oxygen is 361 degrees below the Fahrenheit zero. Ice 
is so warm in comparison that the liquid oxygen steams 
away in contact with the ice, producing the effect of 
smoke. The experiments mentioned are not so new, but 
only recently have they been brought into reach of the 
ordinary laboratory. A small portable liquefier, using 
a large tank of compressed oxygen gas, will produce 
enough of the liquid oxygen for a series of experiments. 

—Few people realize that in motion pictures the 
screen is dark nearly half the time the reel is being 
shown. Each one of the tiny pictures in the reel is seen 
three times. In front of the projection machine there 
is a disk divided into six parts, three sections being 
opaque, and three sections being apertures for the pas- 
sage of light. The disk revolves once for each of the 
little pictures, of which there are sixteen to each foot 
of the reel. The entire action is too rapid for the eye 
to detect. 

—A new method of baking bread would reduce the 
time of fermentation to one-third of the present proc- 
ess. 

—The first sail boat without sails arrived at New 
York from Europe on May 9. It was the rotor boat in- 
vented by Anton Flettner. Instead of sail, the boat 
carries two turrets that look like smokestacks. These 
are called rotors, and are set in motion by a small 
motor. Once set in motion, they continue rotating by 
wind power and propel the ship. 

—The North Pole saw flying over it an airplane and a 
dirigible. Lieut. R. N. Byrd and companion, Floyd Ben- 
nett, flew in an airplane from Kings Bay over the North 
Pole, and back. The celebrated Norwegian explorer 
Amundsen, with an American, Lincoln Ellsworth, and 
an Italian, Colonel Nobile, piloted the dirigible Norge 
from Kings Bay over the Pole to Teller, Alaska. The 
Pole was passed May 12. At the writing of these 
Notes, authentic accounts of the observations are lack- 
ing. But preliminary reports indicate that there is no 
land between the Pole and Alaska. The Norge traveled 
for two thousand miles over regions never visited by 
man. 

—The question is often raised as to the most import- 
ant invention in the last forty years. One scientist 
claims that it is the invention of improved processes 
for canning food. 

—Recent experiments show that the ape is three to 
five times as strong as man. 

—The art of making large lenses appears to be lost. 
The largest lens in the world is the 40 inch telescope of 
the Yerkes Observatory. The makers of this and other 
large lenses have died. Recent attempts to make a 
large 41 inch lens for a Russian observatory have 


failed. The development for better observation of the 
stars appears to lie in the direction of large concave 
mirrors, with a small mirror located at the focus. This 
secures the same effect as a lens. The disadvantages 
are that the mirror must have perfect curvature, is 
subject to temperature variations, and must be perfect. 
ly silvered. 

—Do sun spots affect the earth? Scientists are di- 
vided in their opinions. During the last few months 
there have been many sun spots. Coincident with these 
were magnetic disturbances on the earth, brilliant dis- 
plays of aurora borealis, interference with wire and 
wireless communication, and greater coolness for the 
earth’s land surface. Observations made with delicate 
spectroscopes show that the sun spots have a magnetic 
character. Terrestrial weather as affected by the sun 
spots is the subject of much study, but no conclusive 
connection, or definite conclusions have been reached. 

—Certain infectious diseases appear to be dying out. 
Among these scourges are diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
typhoid, and tuberculosis. This conclusion is deduced 
from the study of the statistics. The causes of the de 
cline are the general betterment of living conditions, 
hygienic and sanitary conditions, and better medica- 
tion. ° 

—The ‘Windjammer’ is now used to warm California 
orchards. No, it is not the superlative exploiter of the 
state’s advantages that is meant. The average frosty 
night in California finds the air just above the trees 
slightly warmer than at the ground. The windjammer 
consists essentially of a large pipe or fan projecting 
into the warmer layer; it is so arranged as to force the 
air downward around the trees. The apparatus adds 
artificial heat for the colder night by forcing the air 
over heated surfaces. This arrangement represents an- 
other step in the evolution from the original little coal 
baskets, some forty to an acre, through the period of 
little oil burners with their smoke or ‘smudge’ nuisance. 

—tThe higher, the lower, holds for electrical high- 
tension transmission lines. A line transmitting 100,000 
volts at sea level, is suitable for only 50,000 volts at an 
altitude of 16,400 feet. 

—The United States is experimenting in raising 
home-grown rubber. The Department of Agriculture 
states that the results so far obtained do not justify 
commercial operations. The State of Texas is produc 
ing fifteen tons of rubber per week from a wild plant 
called the guayule plant. 


“APPLIED” SCIENCE 


—It is wonderful how many pairs of silk stockings 
can be now made from a cord of wood. 

—The bloom of youth in former years was not sub 
ject to so many changes in color to be fashionable. 

—Much of the talking that money does is to sa¥ 
‘Good-bye.’ 
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New York market reported coffee weak under liquida- 
tion. 

—Pictures radioed across the Atlantic appear to have 
peen affected by the waves. 


f the —With so much trouble on our old continents, it ap- 









"a pears a puzzle why man seeks the new ones in polar 
‘ regions. 


—An artistic temperament is often recognized too 
late to spank. 

—Some alarmists predict more people in the near 
future than the earth can sustain. It might be true if 


re, is 
rfect- 









































re di- work continues to grow in unpopularity. 
onths —May showers made the nation’s flours. 
these —Explorers per airplane report that there is still 
it dis- plenty of room at the top. 
e and —To change a silly fad into a stimulating recreation, 
7” the adopt it yourself. 
elicate —Of all sounds, the cry of the baby appears to carry 
gnetic the farthest. Sometimes father does the carrying. 
dees —It appears a pity that the dogwood tree cannot bite 
clusive in self-defence. 
ied. —Taxes and taxis help in the higher cost of living. 
ig out. —Some husbands grow envious when they hear that 
fever, another man’s wife treats him like a dog. 
educed —The need of modern times is a vehicle that will 
the de- carry the owner down town and fold up in the office. 
litions, —Life often means getting used to things we never 
nedica- expected. 
—A modern waiter called the black spots in the 
ifornia cereal vitamines. 
of the Rev. COLUMBAN THuts, O. S. B. 
f 
e pe Miscellaneous 
jammer —While returning from the Forty Hours’ Devotion, 
jecting at which they had assisted, two priests of Cleveland, 
ree the Ohio, were ordered out of their automobile by masked 
= adds men, who drove off, leaving the clergymen to seek other 
be = means of transportation. 
nail —Greater New York recently inaugurated a cam- 
riod of paign to raise the sum of $6,000,000 toward a national 
nisenes fund of $15,000,000 to help the distressed Jews of 
: Europe. Cardinal Hayes sent the acting chairman of 
il a the drive his check for $250. When the Cardinal’s 
100; letter was read at headquarters in the Biltmore Hotel, 
ts at an all present stood as a mark of respect. 
ai —Numerous congregations of religious have noviti- 
— ates on the Hudson River. Among the latest to estab- 
— lish themselves along this historic river are the Oblate 
| an Fathers whose provincial headquarters are at Lowell, 
he seat Massachusetts. 
—Archbishop Curley confirmed 541 adults at the 
cathedral in Baltimore on May 23. On the following day 
he administered the sacrament of confirmation to 310 
tockings adults at St. Patrick’s Church, Washington. The 
majority of these two classes were converts. 
not sub —Bishop Francis C. Kelley, of Oklahoma, was dec- 
nable. crated on Memorial Day at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, with 
5 to sav the Spanish-American medal. Bishop Kelley was a 


chaplain in the Spanish-American war. 





—Financial and scientific terms sometimes mix. The - 


’ Angel during the coming school year. 





—Rev. John Cross Molana, O. C. D., a native of 
Madrid, Spain, a member of the Carmelite community 
at Oklahoma City, who was fatally injured in an auto- 
mobile wreck, died on May 14. 

—While playing in the school yard at the noon recess, 
Joseph Gerth, a fourteen-year-old pupil of St. William 
Parish, Cincinnati, was struck by lightning and killed 
on May 14. Several of the unfortunate boy’s play- 
mates suffered a severe shock at the same time. 

—The one-hundredth anniversary of St. Mary 
Church, on Grand Street, New York, which is in the 
center of the East Side Ghetto, was celebrated early in 
May. Cardinal Hayes was present in the sanctuary. 
Many of the 1,500 persons who attended the Mass 
were Hebrews. 

—The N. C. W. C. Bulletin, the very efficient organ 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, began its 
eighth year with the June issue. 

—aA Pontifical High Mass at 2 a. m. is quite out of 
the ordinary. At St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, 
there is a Mass at that hour every Sunday morning for 
night workers, especially printers, which is called the 
newspaper men’s Mass. On the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of this early Mass Cardinal Hayes 
celebrated a Pontifical High Mass. More than 6,000 
persons were in attendance. Mgr. Lavelle, pastor of the 
cathedral, preached the sermon. Over 1,000 guests 
were present at the dinner given under the auspices of 
the Nightworkers’ Mass Association at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel late that afternoon. 


—Mrs. Henriette Rousseau Demers, of Gardner, Mas- 
sachusetts, who died recently, was the grandmother of 
ninety-two persons, sixty-one of whom are living. 

—Bernard C. O’Brien, who has served in the sanc- 
tuary of the Plymouth (England) Cathedral for nearly 
fifty years, has received from the Holy Father the 
cross Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice. 


Benedictine 


—Of the three Benedictines ordained at St. Benedict’s 
Church, Atchison, Kansas, on May 29, Rev. Richard 
Burns, O. S. B., is the fifth son of the parish that St. 
Benedict’s has given to the service of the Church in the 
twenty-three years of its existence. 

—It was announced that the Rt. Rev. Fidelis von 
Stotzingen, O. S. B., Abbot Primate of the Benedictine 
Order, who resides at Rome, would sail from Antwerp 
on June 4 to attend the Eucharistic Congress at Chi- 
cago. Before returning to Europe, the Primate will 
visit the Benedictine communities of this country. This 
will be the second time that an Abbot Primate visits 
our country. When the International Eucharistic Con- 
gress was held at Montreal in 1910, Abbot Hildebrand 
de Hemptinne, O. S. B., the first Primate of the Order, 
seized the opportunity to visit the monks of the Far- 
West. 

—Rev. Charles Augustine, 0. S. B., of Conception 
Abbey, well known through his commentaries on the 
New Code of Canon Law, will teach canon law at Mount 
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—A retreat for boys between the ages of 13 and 18 
will be given by Rev. Lambert Burton, O. S. B., at St. 
Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas, from August 1 to 
3. Father Lambert will also conduct retreats for the 
laity from June 19 to 21 and from August 21 to 23. 

—tThe ancient abbey of Engelberg, in Switzerland, 
celebrated on May 2 the eight-hundredth anniversary 
of the death of its blessed founder, Count Conrad von 
Seldenburen. On this happy occasion Most Rev. Ray- 
mond Netzhammer, O. S. B., resigned Archbishop of 
Bucharest, Roumania, blessed the corner stone of a new 
addition to the venerable abbey. Abbot Basilius, of 
Engelberg, celebrated the Pontifical High Mass. After 
Pontifical Vespers the Rt. Rev. Abbot blessed the new 
pipe organ which had just been installed. This is said 
to be the largest instrument of its kind in Switzerland. 
An organ recital was then given to a packed church.— 
Conception Abbey, in Missouri, and St. Benedict’s Ab- 
bey, at Mount Angel, Oregon, are American founda- 
tions of Engelberg. 


—The venerable Abbot Vincent Huber, O. S. B., of 
St. Bede Abbey, Peru, Illinois, who has been in poor 
health during the past year, has, according to report, 
petitioned the Holy See for a Coadjutor. It will be 
recalled that Abbot Vincent was at death’s door in 
Germany last summer while on his way to Rome. 

—Rev. Henry Courtney, O. S. B., of St. Benedict’s 
Abbey, Atchison, its scheduled to give nine retreats in 
various parts of the country during the summer months. 

—lIn its issue of June 8, 1926, The Record, official 
newspaper of St. John’s University, Collegeville, Min- 
nesota, we find the following announcement: “By decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of Religious, our Right 
Reverend Abbot (Alcuin Deutsch) is appointed ad- 
ministrator of St. Mary’s Abbey, Richardton, N. D. In 
consequence of repeated crop failures and other mis- 
fortunes, the abbey became financially embarrassed, and 
its property passed into the hands of trustees. The 
new administrator will have no obligations whatever 
towards the creditors of St. Mary’s. His sole task will 
be to pilot the community through its present difficult 
situation and to build it up so that it may again have 
its own home. He may for this purpose also admit new 
members into the community, who will for the present 
receive their training at St. John’s.” 


Benedictine Chronicle and Review 
Dom L. ADELARD BOUVILLIERS, O. S. B. 


GERMANY:—The Abbey of Weingarten, Wuerttem- 
berg, has just celebrated the two hundredth anniversary 
of the dedication of its abbey church. Two hundred 
years ago the abbot, Sebastian Hyller, constructed this 
grand edifice which, luckily, lived through the wars 
and the secularization of the abbey in 1803. During 
119 years the monastic places were exposed to profane 
use, but as noted in this chronicle, in 1922, the monks of 
St. Thomas Abbey, of Erdington, England, at the close 
of the war, went to Weingarten and there revived the 
old abbey. A new and intense monastic life has been in- 
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augurated with Dom Anschar Héckelmann installed ag 
the forty-first abbot of Weingarten. This year he cele 
brates the silver jubilee of his abbatial blessing. 

The Benedictine Nuns of Gurk, in Carinthia, haye 
gone to Kellenried near Weingarten. Their abbey jg 
known as that of St. Erenthruda, and its construction 
is due to the initiative of Dom Raphael Walzer, Arch. 
abbot of Beuron, and likewise to the generous pions 
founders, the family of Marshall von Kellenried. The 
nuns were introduced in their new domain by the Rt, 
Rev. von Keppler, Bishop of Rottenburg. 

“Liturgie and Frauenseel” by Dom A. Wintersig, 0, 
S. B., (Herder, 1925, in 12’ XVI-146 p.). This work 
constitutes the seventeenth volume of the collection “Eg. 
clesia Orans” edited by the Abbot of Maria Laach. I 
presents to the Christian woman the ideals of the true 
Virgin, the true Wife and the true Mother. The three 
divisions of the book develop thoughts taken from the 
liturgical texts on the Consecration of Virgins, the 
Sacrament of Matrimony, and the Blessing of Mothers, 
May those of a lively faith understand this doctrine and 
find in its practical spirituality much comfort. 

HOLLAND :—Oosterhout in Holland, a country former- 
ly so rich in monastic sanctuaries, was the first Bene 
dictine Monastery in that land. It was dedicated under 
the patronage of St. Adalbert, the Apostle of Egmond. 
On June 25, 1925, the feast of St. Adalbert, this place 
was the scene of great rejoicing on the occasion of the 
election of an Abbess. In presence of the Lord Hop- 
mans, Bishop of Breda, the 52 nuns elected canonically 
their first Abbess. On the 6th of August, the feast of 
the Transfiguration, the Rt. Rev. Lady Abbess, Madame 
Thérése de la Chapelle, O. S. B., received the solemn ab- 
batial blessing which was carried out with august 
dignity, as required by the Roman Pontifical. The 
blessing of an abbess is a singularly impressive func 
tion, inspired by the rite of the consecration of bishops. 
The Church wants it to elevate the prestige of spiritual 
authority of the abbess amidst her consecrated virgins, 
who, according to St. Benedict, has the charge of gov- 
erning souls (regere animas), and the liturgy of the 
Abbatial Blessing has religiously kept the antique for- 
mula: “Renovate incessantly, O Lord, the gift to thy 
servant whom the free choice has designated to direct 
the souls.” The escutcheon of Madame breathes Bene 
dictine peace: besides the coat of arms of her family, 
there appears in the field empurpled, representative of 
ardent charity, the sweet silver dove of St. Scholastica, 
whose meditative and tranquil position signifies the 
calm of contemplation. 

Here are the recent statistics of the Benedictine Ab 
besses, wearing the black habit. There are 131 canon 
ically blest Abbesses. Holland has only one, for Ooster 
hout dates only from the time of the expulsion from 
France, in 1902. France has at present 21 abbesses, 
Belgium 3, Germany 4, Spain 13, England 6, Italy %, 
Brazil and Poland, one each. Happy are the chose 
souls who go to God under the “peaceful and beneficent” 
vigilant staff of these shepherdesses. 

FRANCE:—St. Columban and the Celebrations # 

(Continued on page 1383) 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—“Convalescent” is 
the name of the painting which we are privileged to 
study from the July page of THE GrRaIL Calendar. 
Through the windows or arches of the narrow, long, 
low room or hallway the sunshine is streaming in upon 
a white-robed nun, who is reclining in a chair. This 
room, we suspect, is an outside hallway or cloister. 
Convents and monasteries, as you know, are generally 
big, square buildings, which often surround a plot of 
ground called a court. In this court you will usually 
find a garden of beautiful flowers with walks and possi- 
bly a well or fountain. Around the court there is 
generally an outside hallway or cloister, which has a 
roof supported on one side by arches. Here one can 
walk and enjoy fresh air and sunshine and at the same 
time be under cover. We take it for granted that the 
sick nun has been brought out into the fresh air and 
sunshine of the cloister. The rough, square stones of 
the floor help to convince us that this is a cloister. The 
little bird on the ledge of the window seems to be an- 
other proof. 

The invalid is looking up into the face of another 
nun who stands at her side to the left. The patient 
appears to be giving orders. Doubtless she is a supe- 
rior, or at least an elderly nun. Because of their white 
veils we take the others to be novices. Another nun 
kneels at the feet of the convalescent and is in the act 
of placing a cushion upon the floor, probably for the 
invalid to rest her feet upon. Entering the door is still 
another nun who in all likelihood is coming in from the 
garden with her arms full of purple flowers. We 
imagine that the artist had the Nuns of the Good Shep- 
herd in mind when he painted this picture—To the 
rear of the room, or at the end of the hallway, you can 
see a large painting of the crucifixion. 


Important feasts of the month are: Feast of the 
Precious Blood on the first, Visitation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary on the second, Our Lady of Mount Carmel 
on the sixteenth, St. Vincent de Paul on the nineteenth, 
St. Mary Magdalen ‘on the twenty-second, St. Anne on 
the twenty-sixth, and St. Ignatius Loyola on the last 
day of the month. 


Our country’s birthday falls this year on Sunday. 
If you will subtract 1776 from 1926 you will know just 
how old the United States is. 


July is the Month of the Precious Blood. 


Among the saints honored this month besides those 
already mentioned are:—Hyacinthus, Martin, Philo- 
mena, Dominica, Cyrillus and Methodius, Elizabeth, 
Veronica, John, Eugene, Bonaventure, Alexius, Samson, 
Martha, Julitta. 


Bible verses from the Calendar for July: 

From the rising of the sun to the going down there- 
of, the name of the Lord is worthy of praise. (It is the 
custom of many religious orders to sing the praises of 





BENEDICTINE INDIAN MISSION, FORT TOTTEN, N. D. 


This month we present to you little Frances, who is 
afflicted with tuberculosis. One foot is gone and both 
hands are useless, writes the missionary, Father Am- 
brose, who says that “She is in the care of the Little 
Flower and will soon romp with her and assist in loving 
attentions to their Divine Playmate.” To this sad story 
he adds the petition: “Please send me $7500 to build a 
stopping place for hundreds more like them, where we 
can prepare them for the long journey.” 
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God by day and by night. No one should ever dishonor 
the holy name of God by cursing.) 

What shall I render to the Lord for all the things 
which he hath rendered to me? (God is continually be- 
sous favors upon us. Do we give Him thanks each 

ay?) 

A corrupt man loveth not one that reproveth him; 
nor will he go to the wise. (He that loves correction 
loves his own soul.) 

Blessed are the undefiled in the way, who walk in the 
law of the Lord. (Blessed indeed are they who keep 
the commandments of the Lord and love God above 
all things.) 

He that shall hear me shall rest without terror, and 
shall enjoy abundance without fear of evils. 

Let not mercy and truth leave thee; write them in 
the tables of thy heart. (Love the truth; never tell a 
lie; show mercy and acts of kindness to the unfortun- 
ate.) 

Be not wise in thy own conceit; fear God and depart 
from evil. 

Honor the Lord with thy substance and give Him the 
first of all thy fruits. 

Practice not evil against thy friend, when he hath 
confidence in thee. 

The path of the just, as a shining light, goeth for- 
ward and increaseth even to perfect day. 

He that shall sin against wisdom shall hurt his own 
soul. 

Rebuke not a scorner lest he hate thee. Rebuke a 
wise man and he will love thee. 

The slothful hand hath wrought Poverty; the hand 
of the industrious getteth riches. 

A fool worketh wisdom as it were for sport: but 
wisdom is prudence to a man. 

He that loveth correction loveth knowledge, but he 
that hateth reproof is foolish. 

a that hath no guard on his speech shall meet with 
evils. 

He that spareth the rod hateth his son: he that lov- 
eth him correcteth him betimes. 

The impatient man shall work folly; and the crafty 
man is hateful. 


Do You Want to"Help? 


How many of the readers of the CORNER would like 
to play missionary? Wouldn’t you enjoy making the 
little Indian boys and girls happy? I will tell you a 
very easy way you may do this. Father Sylvester’s mis- 
sion school at Marty, South Dakota, has been having a 
very hard struggle for existence. Last year a tornado 
destroyed years of labor, and the mission must be kept 
up at all times by contributions from generous, unselfish 
persons. 

There are so many things that white boys and girls 
have which they could share with their little Indian 
neighbors. Here are some of the things you could do to 
make the little Indians happy: School books for which 
you have no use, pencils, tablets, erasers, note books, 
pictures, in fact, school supplies of all kinds are always 
acceptable. 

Another way many of you could help would be by 
sending clothing which is clean and in good repair. 

I should like to hear from some of the children of the 
CORNER as to what they think about this plan, and I 
hope that many will prepare surprise packages and send 
them to Father Sylvester’s Mission, at Marty, South 
Dakota, and then write to the CORNER and tell the other 
children. One kind act invites another. 

Why not write to some of the Indian children whose 
letters appeared in the May issue of THE GRAIL? You 
might form some very interesting acquaintances and be 
of real help, besides. 


A Toast to the Flag 


Here’s to the Red of it— 
There’s not a thread of it, 
No, nor a shred of it 
In all the spread of it 

From foot to head, 
But heroes bled for it, 
Faced steel and lead for it, 
Precious blood shed for it, 
Bathing it Red. 


Here’s to the White of it— 
Thrilled by the sight of it, 
Who knows the right of it, 
But feels the might of it 

Through day and night? 
Womanhood’s care of it 
Made manhood dare for it, 
Purity’s prayer for it 

Keeps it so white. 


Here’s to the Blue of it— 
Beauteous view of it, 
Heavenly hue of it, 
Star-spangled dew of it, 

Constant and true. 
States stand supreme for it, 
Diadems gleam for it, 
Liberty’s beam for it 
Brightens the Blue. 


Here’s to the whole of it— 
Stars, stripes and pole of it, 
Body and soul of it; 

On to the goal of it, 

Carry it through. 
Home or abroad for it, 
Unsheath the sword for it, 
Fight in accord for it, 

RED, WHITE AND BLUE! 


John Jay Daly. 
Little’ Bell 


Happy birds, frisking squirrels, sweet-scented flowers, 
and glad sunshine are a part of the child world. 
Thomas Westwood has written a beautiful poem en- 
titled “Little Bell.” It is the story in verse of a sweet 
little bright-eyed girl with golden hair who played with 
a blackbird and a squirrel. 

The blackbird was sitting on a spray of the beech- 
wood tree and as he sang he seemed to say to Little 
Bell, “Pretty maid, slow wandering this way, what's 
your name? 

“What’s your name? 
pretty maid, with showery curls of gold!’ 

“Little Bell,” said she. 

Little Bell sat down beneath the rocks and tossed 
aside her lovely golden hair and said to the blackbird, 
“Bonny Bird, sing me your best song before I go.” 
And the blackbird replied, “Here’s the very finest song 
I know, Little Bell.” 

And the blackbird sang. It was the gayest song 
that Little Bell had ever heard and was full of pleasing 
turns and twists. One moment the song was round 
rich, and the next it was soft and low. He sang for 
love of the sweet little face covered o’er with smiles. 

Little Bell was very happy to hear the blackbird sing 
so beautifully for her, and as it sang all the sweetness 
seemed to grow and grow, and shine forth in happy 
overflow from her blue, bright eyes. , 

As Little Bell continued her walk in the morning 
sunshine, the squirrel peeped from the shade of the 


Oh, stop and straight unfold, 
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hazel tree and swung, leaped, or frolicked in the branch- 
es of the trees while the blackbird continued to sing 
and it seemed to the happy child that he kept saying 
“Little Bell.” 

Little Bell sat down amid the fern, and thus she 

ke: “Squirrel, squirrel, to your task return. Bring 
me nuts.” The frisky squirrel scampered up the tree 
and soon great, ripe nuts, kissed brown by July sun, 
dropped down in the little lap, while Blackbird sang to 
see the fun, “Happy Bell!” 

Little Bell then invited the squirrel to come and 
share the nuts with her. 


“Down came squirrel, eager for his fare, 
Down came bonny blackbird, I declare! 
Little Bell gave each his honest share; 
Ah, the merry three!” 


And while the blackbird and the squirrel played in 
the trees "neath the morning skies, 


“In the little childish heart below 

All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 
And shine forth in happy overflow, 

From her blue bright eyes.” 


Little Bell was a very good child, and at the close 
of day, she knelt by her snow-white bed with folded 
hands to pray. Her voice rose very calm and clear, to 
where, unseen, in blue heaven an angel shape, serene, 
paused awhile to hear. 

The angel said, “What good child is this, that, with 
happy heart prays so lovingly beside her bed?” 

The blackbird in the orchard answered, “Bell, dear 
Bell!” 

The angel said, “The child that the birds and the 
squirrels, and all of God’s creatures love, God doth 
bless with Angel’s care. Little Bell, your bed shall be 
closely guarded while you sleep. Love, deep and kind, 
shall watch around, and leave good gifts behind, little 
Bell, for thee.” 

If you should like to learn this beautiful poem you 
may find it in Studies in Reading for the fourth grade 
by Searson and Martin. I wish you would learn the 
last three stanzas. 


Polypoliautocinetharmamaxe! 


The shades of night were falling fast 

When down the Champ Elysees passed 

The driver of a motor bus 

Who heralded his calling thus— 
“Polypoliautocinetharmamaxe.” 


A staid Parisian blinked his eyes 

And looked around in pained surprise. 

Then said the French for “I’ll be blamed.” 

Once more the bus chauffeur proclaimed— 
“Polypoliautocinetharmamaxe.” 


“Gee whiz!” Monsieur remarked—in French— 

“He’s choking on a monkey-wrench!” 

But no, for with a solemn yawn, 

The driver of the bus went on— 
“Polypoliautocinetharmamaxe.” 


“Try that again,” a gamin asked, 
Esteeming it a fearful task. 
Again, with fire in his eyes, 
The strange, linguistic chauffeur cries— 
“Polypoliautocinetharmamaxe.” 


“By crickety’” a Yankee said, 

“That’s someituing awful, on the dead. 

Say, mister, if it’s all the same 

To you, I’d like to know your name.” 
“Polypoliautocinetharmamaxe.” 


Alas, alas for classic Greek!— 

That’s what the man essayed to speak—- 

But those that heard him couldn’t see 

That Greek for “autobus” would be— 
“Polypoliautocinetharmamaxe.” 


And so next morning from the Seine 
They fished the sorrowful remains, 
All cold and slathery, of the cuss 
Who chortled from his autobus— 
“Polypoliautocinetharmamaxe.” 


—The Motor Age. 
Letter Box 


We have prepared prizes for the children who write to 
the CORNER in the form of beautiful buttons. There 
are five of these buttons. The first will be presented 
to each member of the CoRNER for the first letter writ- 
ten according to the rules. This button will have to 
be claimed by the winner giving date when letter was 
published. You may earn your first button for the first 
letter published after this announcement appears. We 
shall tell you later how you may win the other prize 
buttons. 

Many children write on both sides of the paper and 
write with a lead pencil. Such letters will not be 
awarded prize buttons. Every child knows that letters 
should be written in ink or on the typewriter, and that 
there should be a margin left on each edge of the 
paper. We shall tell you more about these prizes later. 


Mary V. Aikens, of 31386 Edgemont St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., writes: 

Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I have never read a better or more interesting book 
than “The Grail.” Of course the book as a whole, is 
very great, but, nothing can beat the letter box section. 

Josephine Hafner has the right idea in what she 
suggests about the pins for the Cornerites. Who 
wouldn’t be proud to say, I have a Cornerites’ pin from 
the “Grail”? 

I am fifteen and work in a hosiery mill. I am telling 
you this because I would like any boy or girl to write 
to me, feeling sure they would receive a reply. 

Almost everybody who writes to the “Grail” admires 
or praises their city. Where is there a better or more 
beautiful city than our own wonderful Philadelphia? 

Hoping to see this in print, I am going to close with 
love and blessings to every one who writes to the 
“Grail.” Please do not let this reach the waste paper 
basket. 


Mary Alice Speckner, of 1151 South 32nd St., Louis- 
ville, Ky., writes: 
Dear Aunt Agnes: 

My Mother has been taking the “Grail” for five or 
six years. I never had courage enough to write. I enjoy 
the “Children’s Corner” best of all. I am ten years old 
and in the fifth grade. I am going to Holy Cross 
School. I have three brothers and a sister all younger 
than I am. I hope to be admitted to the “Corner” and 
to hear from some of the girls. I will answer all let- 
ters. 


Sarah Ardaig, 624 West Ninth Street, San Pedro, 
California, writes: 

Dear Friend: 

I am anxious to tell you about our school and the 
good times we have. I am in the 5th grade and my 
teacher’s name is Sister M. Josephine. We like her 
very much. 

We have had two lovely outings this spring. First, 
we went to see the mission play at San Gabriel. Two 
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special cars were chartered for the school. We were 
celebrating St. Patrick’s Day and began our day by 
singing a High Mass. We brought our lunches, which 
we ate on the way and then sang songs until we reached 
the Mission. 

We enjoyed the mission play. I am sure you have 
read about that wonderful play. We were so anxious 
to learn the history of early California and especially 
the wonderful works of the Fathers. How hard they 
worked with the Indians, teaching them about Our 
Lord, and how to make furniture and all those things. 
After the play we went through the San Gabriel Mis- 
sion and saw the mission bells, the vestments the priests 
used to wear, a statue of Father Junipero Serra. It 
seemed as though we were living in those days. There 
were many other interesting things, but we were so 
excited we almost expected to see the Indians. We shall 
never forget our outing and what we learned of the 
sacrifices the Missionary Fathers made to bring the 
true faith to California. 

Our next outing was a trip to Hollywood to a car- 
nival at the Immaculate Heart College. This, too, 
was a very happy half day and we came back to our 
studies the next morning ready for hard work. 

Would you like to know about the Sunbeam Club to 
which I belong? We meet every second Monday after 
school. We have parties quite often at which we some- 
times have a short musical program. The last party 
was at my home. At the end of our happy time we all 
gathered on the front lawn and had a photo taken, 
which I hope will be a good group picture. 


Ruth Ryan, of 2136 Belle Plaine Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
writes: 

Dear Aunt Agnes, 

Well, at last, I have taken courage enough to drop 
you and the dear Cornerites a line. We have been re- 
ceiving the “Grail” for quite a time. It seems that I 
am just waking up to this lovely little club. I used to 
read quite a few letters which were written to you 
and they all seemed so cheery that I couldn’t resist 
writing myself. 

I am fourteen years of age, shall be fiftten in August 
and hope to graduate from grammar school in June. 

My sister, “Agnes,” alias “Bud,” wrote in about two 
or three months ago, also has been corresponding with 
a lovely girl in New Jersey for quite a time. 

After I finish this letter, I am going to write a letter 
to a “Cornerite” for the first time, as I see, she is re- 
questing correspondents. 

Now, I hope I will be admitted to the “Corner.” 

One more thing now, before I say, “Bye-Bye,” I hap- 
pened to see that suggestion Josephine Hafner made 
about the Cornerites having pins or badges (I’d prefer 
pins), I think that would be lovely, and I am sure the 
other Cornerites will agree with me. 

You can count on me, then, dear Aunt Agnes, to boost 
“Our Corner” and also that little plan of Josephine’s. 

I will now close and hope to hear from any Cornerites 
who would care to correspond with me, either boys or 
girls. 


Frederick S. Hines, who lives at 244 Walcott Street, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, writes that he is in the 
fourth grade at St. Joseph’s School. He is a reader of 
THE GRAIL. He asks the boys and girls of the CORNER 
to write to him. In a “P. S.” to his letter he says: “I 
think the idea of having sort of a club is just fine, and 
I am willing to send any amount of money for pins or 
badges.” 


The following letters are from pupils of the Sioux 
Indian school at Fort Totten, North Dakota, where Fa- 
ther Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., of St. Meinrad, 
Indiana, is the missionary. 


We wish that all the readers of the CORNER might see 
the neatness and penmanship that characterize all these 
letters. They are models. First we present to you 
Mary Jane Little Ghost, who writes: 

Dear Aunt Agnes, 

It is with pleasure that I write you for the first time, 

I am attending the Sisters’ School which is built on g 
hill surrounded by beautiful green woods. 

We have a grove where we go for our picnics in the 
summer time and there we certainly do enjoy our. 
selves. 

Not far from our school is a beautiful park, called 
“Sully Hill Park,” where are kept, antelopes, Chinese 
Pheasants, elks, deer, and buffaloes. In taking our 
walks we often go there. 

During the summer months Fort Totten is such a 
pretty place that it is called the garden of North 
Dakota. 

There are seventy-two girls and thirty-six boys in our 
school. There are fourteen Sisters and our Pastor, 
Reverend Father Ambrose, O. S. B., whom we all love 
dearly. 

Two years ago we celebrated the “Golden Jubilee” of 
the Sisters’ coming to the Sioux Indian Tribe to work 
for the education and christianization of their children, 

In the year 1874 our forefathers sent for the Sisters 
to teach their children and especially to make christians 
of them. 

The Sisters’ School was the first on the Devil’s Lake 
Indian Reservation, and we all sincerely hope that 
nothing in the future will prevent our devoted Sisters 
and teachers from continuing their good work among 
us. 

We are grateful to our devoted Benedictine Fathers 
and to the good Sisters, whe so zealously work for our 
salvation. 

We hope to prove ourselves grateful by being good 
obedient children. 


From Alice Matohin. 
Dear Aunt Agnes: 

This is the first time I write to you and I hope my 
letter will find a tiny place in the “Grail” which I have 
seen for the first time. 

I like to go to school. I am eleven years old and I 
am attending an Indian Boarding School. I am in the 
third grade. 

We had a picnic in our grove. We enjoyed ourselves 
very much playing all kinds of games. We took supper 
there in the grove. We have a stove built of bricks 
so we can do our cooking. 

We have a nice play ground. The trees are all 
green now. The warm days are here. We are glad to 
go home for vacation. 


From Jerome Dewolf. 
Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I am attending the Sisters’ Boarding School at Fort 
Totten, N. Dak. I like to go to school over here. 

There are twenty-three girls and six boys. Most of 
the girls are half-day pupils. 

I am in the fourth grade with another boy and nine 
girls. I go to school all day. 

My studies are Arithmetic, Geography, Language, 
reading and writing. I like Arithmetic best. 

Our school is built on a hill. It is almost entirely 
surrounded by woods, and there is a lake quite near us, 
which we call Devils Lake. 

We have a grove, where we take our picnics. There 
we have tables, benches, and two stoves one is made of 
bricks, and the other is a real stove. We play many 
games. 

Very soon we are going to have examination I hope 
I will pass. I will try very hard. 
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From Malvina. 

Dear Aunt Agnes, 
I am a pupil of the Sister’s School, Fort Totten, N. D. 
I like to go to school. There are twelve pupils in my 


e. ° 
grade have nice times here. We go to the grove to 

y, and eat our supper there very often, which is al- 
ways @ picnic fox us. 

Out of doors we play ball and other games. I have 
five sisters and one brother, one Sister is at school at 
Genoa, Neb., and four are at home. 

Vacation is coming soon, and we are all glad. The 
children are counting how many more days before we 
go home. 


From Sylvia Strait. 
Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I am glad to write to you and become one of your 
little nieces. " 

My little brother and I attend the Sisters’ School. 
My brother will make his first Communion next Sunday 
the 16th of May. 

Our school is built on a hill and surrounded by the 
woods. Devils Lake is northeast of our school, so near 
that we can go and bathe. We also have a grove where 
we often have picnics. 

Our school room is large.. There are thirty-six desks, 
seven windows, filled with different kinds of plants. 
There is also a library, containing many story books 
which we like to read. 

I am eleven years old. I am in the third grade. Our 
lessons in school are reading, writing, language, geog- 
raphy, snd arithmetic. 

My sister Regina attends Genoa, Neb., and my sister 
Martha at Wahpeton, N. D. Regina is coming home this 
vacation. 


From Irene Thomas. 
Dear Aunt Agnes: 

This is the first time I write to you and I am glad 
to accept the invitation to fill a little place in the corner 
of “The Grail.” 

I like to go to school. I am in the fourth grade. I 
— school all day. There are eleven pupils in my 
grade. 

My studies are reading, writing, language, geography, 
arithmetic, history and hygiene, 

There are twenty-nine pupils in my classroom. 

Sixteen girls and seven boys from this school made 
their First Holy Communion Sunday. My little Sister 
was one of them and I was pleased. 

Our Pastor’s name is Rev, Father Ambrose. He is 
very kind to us. 

We have a nice playground on the east side of our 
school from which we can see Devil’s Lake. In the 
summer months we enjoy bathing in the Lake. 


From Angeline Grant. 
Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I attend the Indian Boarding School at Fort Totten, 
N.D. I am thirteen years old, and I am in the Fourth 
Grade. There are eleven children in my grade, two 
boys and nine girls. 

I like to go to school. We are to have examinations 
omg week of May. I like arithmetic best of all my 

es. 

There are thirty-six boys and seventy-two girls in 
our school. 

Ihave five sisters and three brothers, but my two old- 
est brothers are dead, and the youngest boy in the 
family is seven years old. There are two here at 
school, and two staying at home attending day-school. 
My home is at Devils Lake, N. D 

close with love by sending you my best wishes. 


XUM 


From Mary Magdalen Smith. 
Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I am glad for the first time to have a little corner in 
the “Grail.” 

I am attending the Sisters’ Indian Industrial School. 
I live on the Reservation, five miles south east of our 
School. 

My father and mother are both living. I am the 
only child living of our family. I have been attending 
school for six years, but I have lost much time by ab- 
sence. 

I am in the fourth grade this year, and I am study- 
ing hard to pass my examination. 

There are twenty-nine pupils in our school room, six 
boys, and twenty-three girls. All the larger girls go to 
school half a day, and the other half work in one of the 
Industrial departments. The smaller ones attend school 
all day. 

We have the “Moving Picture Show” twice each 
month during the school year. We do enjoy them and 
we are anxiously awaiting the last one of the school 
year this week. 

I enjoy studying and like my lessons. The one I like 
best is arithmetic. 

Our school closes the second of June and we are look- 
ing forward with pleasure to vacation time. 


“Exchange” Smiles 


Douglas—Mother teaches me astronomy. 

Ernest—How is that? 

Douglas—Well, when she takes down the razor strop, 
there is sure to be spots on the son. 


“Can you tell me what a smile is?” 
man of a little girl. 
“Yes, sir, it is the whisper of a laugh.” 


asked a gentle- 


Good—Ah hem, I didn’t notice you in church this 
morning. 

Better—Of course, you didn’t. I was taking up the 
collection. 





According to the Ave Maria a teacher once asked a 
small boy if he understood the phrase “Rapid enuncia- 
tion,” to which he replied: “Yes’m; it’s the way folks 
say their prayers on cold night.” 


We heard a missionary father tell this once, when 
talking to some children about the manner of praying, 
and he added that a sign should be put over every little 
boy’s bed: “Five dollars fine for going faster than a 
walk over this bridge of prayer.” 








“Papa, what is a king?” 

“A king, my child, is a person whose authority is 
practically unlimited, whose word is law, and whom 
everybody must obey.” 

“Papa, is mamma a king?” 

“With a single stroke of a camel’s hair brush, Sar- 
gent, the painter, could change a smiling face into 
frowning one.” 

“That’s nothing. My mother can do that with the 
back of a hair brush.” 


Let Us Walk Circumspect 
(Continued from page 123) 


olics united under the banner of the Church, 
we are scrutinized to a far greater degree, and 
there is assuredly greater cause for blame. 
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Forget not that our lives are reflected upon 
our neighbors. In other words, that as we con- 
duct ourselves the influence is either for good 
or bad. It is so easy to make others suspicious, 
but it is not possible to allay suspicion, and if 
not justified, we cannot be held accountable. So 
long as we do our best there will be but small 
cause for complaint. 


Walking circumspect—that is the whole def- 
inition of the life of a good Catholic. If we do 
this, who shall then be scandalized? Others are 
watching us—keeping an eye on our lives—lest 
we fall. Others may be forgiven many faults. 
They are—by those who are ever ready on the 
slightest pretext to point to us as flagrant moral 
law breakers. 


If your conduct is not above suspicion, or at 
least aloof from just censure, then you have 
grave cause to feel that you are to be held per- 
sonally accountable for much that will have to 
be es for, either here or in the great be- 
yond. 


To this excellent advice of Mr. Webb’s we 
should like to add, from a recent number of the 
Ave Maria, two brief quotations, in one of 
which a zealous convert has something to say 
on the same subject. The other, which has to 
do with making converts through Catholic lit- 
erature, is from the pen of a Catholic doctor in 
California. 

“It is the easiest thing in the world, it seems 
to me,” says the convert alluded to, “‘to become 
a Catholic when one is really interested in the 
Church. There were no difficulties about my 
conversion worth mentioning. It was a long 
time, however, before my interest in religion 
was aroused. The few Catholics of my ac- 
quaintance were far from being zealous ones, 
and all I knew—very little—about the Church 
had been derived from Protestant sources. My 
real stumbling block was the indifference or 
bad example of Catholics. It was providential- 
ly removed by coming into contact with one who 
practiced his religion. His sincerity aroused 
my curiosity—perhaps I should say my inter- 
est.” 

“During the time I practiced medicine in 
Detroit,” writes the doctor, “a young lady, one 
of my patients, was under treatment for some 
months for a bronchial trouble. Each time she 
came to my office, she was accompanied by her 
fiancé. I learned that both were Lutherans. 
While she was receiving treatment, he sat in 
the waiting room. A copy of the Ave Maria 
was on the table, and he became deeply in- 
terested in it. On one occasion when it had 
been removed, the young man asked for it. I 
hunted up a number of copies and gave them to 
him. About six months after my patient’s 


treatment had ended, she called at my office with 
her fiancé, to inform me that they had become 
Catholics, and were soon to be married. I cep. 
tainly must stand up with them, they said; for 
it was the reading of the Ave Maria in my wait. 
ing room that had set them on the safe road ty 
salvation.” 

The simple lessons to be drawn from these 
two quotations are self-evident: give good ex. 
ample, place Catholic papers, magazines, and 
books where non-Catholics are apt to pick them 
up and read them.—Editor’s Note. 


A soul that communicates should reach that 
degree that she loves our Lord for Himself— 
Ven. Pere Eymard. 


Chicago Greets Guests of Eucha- 
ristic King 
(Continued from page 107) 


cent Eucharistic hymn, “Lauda Sion Salvato- 
rem,” written in 1264, in its original Gregorian 
setting, sung by combined choirs. Pietro Yon’s 
contrapuntal “Missa Solemnis” is to be given 
with chorus, orchestra, and organ, the Offer- 
torium being Palestrina’s “Sacerdotes Domini” 
in five part counterpoint of the fifth species. 

Refice’s “Missa Choralis” written for three 
part men’s chorus with a unison chorus used 
antiphonally, has been selected for the closing 
of the Congress. Mundelein seminarians will 
sing the harmonies and a group of first year 
philosophy students from Quigley seminary, the 
unisons. For the accompaniments there will be 
an orchestra of fifty pieces. 

The choir of the Seminary of St. Mary-of- 
the-Lake is one of the few choirs specializing 
in Gregorian chant music. Under the direction 
of Prof. Singenberger it has forged ahead until 
it is now recognized as one of the finest organ- 
izations of its type in the country. With the 
sanction of Cardinal Mundelein it has made 
phonograph records of four selections of church 
music, two compositions by John Singenberger, 
“Oremus pro Pontifice nostro Pio” and “Jubi- 
liate’; “Jesu dulcis” by B. Kothe; and “0 
Salutaris” by Otto Singenberger. The Bruns 
wick Company installed special apparatus in the 
chemical laboratory of the seminary and the 
records were made there. 

One of the first sights to greet the pilgrim to 
the Eucharistic Congress as he approaches the 
seminary at Mundelein will be a huge bronz 
statue of the Blessed Virgin rising 74 feet above 
the main terrace and overlooking St. Mary’s 
Lake. The bronze is 12 feet high and repre 
sents the Mother of Christ standing on a globe, 
symbolizing her exalted position over the world. 
Supporting the globe are the symbols in bronz 
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of the four evangelists: Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John. The statue was cast in the studios 
of the Daprato Statuary Company at Pietra- 
santa in Italy and is a replica of the figure exe- 
cuted by Bernini in 1854 at the order of Pope 
Pius IX to commemorate the promulgation of 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. The 
original stands in Rome, and when Cardinal 
Mundelein was a student at college there he 
could see it from his window. He admired it 
greatly. “Some day I will have a replica made,” 
he said. A vast multitude will see his dream 
realized. 


Safe and Sane July Fourth 
(Continued from page 126) 


ness of this treatment, as it was a routine meas- 
ure following all gunshot wounds and shrapnel 
wounds to administer immediately anti-tetanic 
serum. It is also a routine practice of indus- 
trial surgeons to administer this in all accident 
cases. 


Benedictine Chronicle and Review 
(Continued from page 126) 


Luxeuil,—with two other brochures entiled: ‘“Allocu- 
tions,” by the Rev. Dom Paul Chauvin, Prior of the 
Paris Abbey, delivered at those celebrations, also, a 
conference and an account of the same feasts. All pub- 
lished by the dean and pastor at Luxeuil-lez-Bains. 
Luxovium was a camp in the days of the Caesars. It 
was there, in France, that the Irish monk Columban 
introduced his rule and with it the Celtic customs in the 
Burgundian country, in that valley of the Breuchin. 
It was from this place, that center of sanctity, prayer, 
science, that in less than a century’s time arose our in- 
fluential Benedictine Abbeys of St. Wandrille, Jumieges, 
Jouarre, St. Ouen, St. Bertin, etc. 

The celebrations of this year were an echo to those of: 
Bobbio, held in 1923. In July 1924, the bishop of Bob- 
bio himself went to Luxeuil bringing with him the 
relics of St. Columban, which were preserved at the 
old Italian Abbey. The feast of the present year af- 
firmed the fraternity of France and Ireland to the de- 
votion of the great Saint of Luxeuil, for the Primate of 
Ireland, Bishop O’Donnell, had sent a telegram to the 
assembly at Luxeuil, confirming that bond of union of 
“Treland-Luxeuil-Bobbio.” There are rare pictures in 
the brochures of the old thirteenth century abbey 
church and monastery. The prelates who officiated dur- 
ing those days at the diverse offices, made a vow that 
Ireland’s Saints (and they are numerous, for wasn’t 
Ireland called “the Isle of Saints”) would be repre- 
sented in the universal Roman Calendar of the Roman 
Breviary, for at present there is not one of these saints 
that is named in the universal calendar of the Church. 
May at least the feast of St. Columban be accorded the 
honor to be celebrated throughout the whole Church. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—Shortly before the ordinations many willing hands 
got busy and removed from before church and seminary 
the shed in which the stone was cut for these two 
buildings. The yard was leveled and a cinder-covered 
roadway now curves around the elm tree. Other im- 
provements are projected. 

—With the accession of good roads, automobiles, bus 
and truck service the railroads are losing out. Early 
in June two passenger trains were taken off the Evans- 
ville division of the Southern Railway. 

—Rt. Rev. Joseph Chartrand, D. D., Bishop of 
Indianapolis, came towards evening on Pentecost for the 
annual ordinations. That evening the clerical tonsure 
was given to a large class. On the following morning 
minor orders were conferred on the classes of first and 
second year theology, while the third year theologians 
received the subdiaconate. 

In the course of the same forenoon the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop and the visiting clergy went over to Dale to take 
part in Father Chrysostom’s silver jubilee celebration. 
His Lordship preached the festive sermon. Our singers 
and band went over also to do their bit. 

At 4 p. m. there was an organ recital in the Abbey 
Church for our many visitors, who were entertained 
later in the evening by a band concert. 

—Towards the end of May we had as our guest the 
Rt. Rev. Joseph Tacconi, Vicar Apostolic at East Ho- 
nan, China. Bishop Tacconi is looking for seminarians 
who later on as priests will help him in his large mission 
field. He is also desirous of obtaining a community of 
Benedictines. 

—The carpenter’s hammer is heard nailing down the 
boards that form the double floor in the new recreation 
hall for the collegians. This reminds us that on May 
27 the prizes were given out to those who held lucky 
numbers in the drawing that made the building possible. 

—It is not usual for bankers to congregate at the 
Abbey. We have nothing in a financial way to attract 
that class of people. But it is the unusual that may 
now be expected to happen at any time, especially since 
State Highway 16 has been opened. On May 28 the 
bankers of southern Indiana assembled at our neigh- 
boring town of Dale for their annual business meeting 
and frolic. In the afternoon of the same day nearly 
100 automobiles brought more than 400 persons over to 
pay the Abbey a visit. Although but few of them were 
Catholics, they were taken to Church first. There they 
listened attentively and reverently to an organ recital, 
which was followed by a sacred concert in which the 
chancel choir was at its best. Afterwards a few brief 
remarks explanatory of the life and the work of a Bene- 
dictine and of the church were made by the Father who 
acted as spokesman. Calling their attention to the art 
windows, he quite inadvertently pointed out the one that 
bears the inscription: “Blessed are the poor in spirit.” 
The throng was then led through the church and over 
to the seminary where refreshments were served. There 
was a band concert, a visit to the library, and the mu- 
seum, and the visitors departed. All seemed to be de- 
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lighted, and we were pleased with the friendly spirit 
shown. Such visits may at times seem troublesome, yet 
there is no doubt that a great deal of good can be done 
in the way of breaking down prejudice and dispelling 
ignorance by coming in personal contact with monks and 
priests. 

—The Rt. Rev. Philip Ruggle, 0. S. B., Abbot of 
Conception Abbey in Missouri, and President of the 
Swiss-American Congregation, was here in May to hold 
the triennial canonical visitation. 

—QOn May 29 Father Charles attended the ordination 
in the Cathedral at Louisville of his brother Rev. 
Frederick Dudine. Rev. John Dudine, another brother, 
was likewise present. The sacerdotal dignity was con- 
ferred at the same time also on Rev. John Glenn, of 
our seminary, and upon three other alumni—Revs. 
Frederick Gettelfinger, James McGee, and Harold Luck- 
ett, who finished their course at St. Louis. — Still an- 
other alumnus, Fred Graf, now Father Lambert, O. M. 
C., was ordained on the same day at Albany, N. Y. The 
First Mass was celebrated at Owensboro, Kentucky. 

—The collegians had a delightful day for their annual 
picnic on June 1. The weather was ideal. The even- 
ing previous, however, a storm threatened. 

—The beautiful weather continued for the feast of 
Corpus Christi. The long procession out of doors was 
inspiring. This year the altar of reposition was erected 
at the entrance to the seminary. Here priests, sem- 
inarians, and people, who were marshaled in orderly 
array, knelt in adoration while the “Tantum Ergo” was 
sung by the whole body. The surpliced Abbey Concert 
Band produced the instrumental music for psalm and 
hymn. 

—Father Abbot presided in the ceremones at the 
taking the vows by nine novices in the Convent of the 
Benedictine Sisters at Ferdinand. He also gave the 
habit of St. Benedict to seven postulants. 

—Shortly before the close of school some visitors 
brought the measles to the college. Several boys who 
caught the disease were segregated from the rest to 
keep the infection from spreading. 

—Final examinations were held on June 10, 11, 12. 

—June 15 saw the departure of our students by 
special train, bus, and automobile for the summer. 

—The professors have also scattered in various di- 
rections, some are doing parochial work, others have 
gone to the University of Notre Dame to increase their 
stock of knowledge. Father Dominic will be at St. 
Bridget’s Church, Louisville, for some weeks; Father 
Albert will be at Morganfield, Ky., Father Richard at 
Leitchfield, in the same state, Father Eberhard at St. 
Joseph’s Church, Evansville, Father Paul at David City, 
Nebr., Father Anselm at St. Peter’s near Brookville, 
Ind., Father Thomas at St. Anthony’s Church, Evans- 
ville, Father Placidus will live at St. Clement’s Church, 
Chicago, while he continues his course in art. 

—tThe second retreat opened on June 13 under direc- 
tion of Rev. F. Isidore, C. P., of Normandy, Mo. 

—Rev. F. W. Wolf, pastor at Prescott, Ind., and Rev. 
Joseph Duffey, chaplain at St. Vincent’s Hospital, In- 
dianapolis, have exchanged places. 


—Rev. Simon P. Weisinger, class of ’77, pastor of St, 
John Evangelist Church, Columbus, Ohio, has bee 
named Papal Domestic Prelate. Monsignor Weisinger 
was born on August 12, 1846, and was ordained on May 
29, 1877. His eightieth birthday has been chosen for 
the date of investiture. 

—Rev. William Michel, class of ’90, who because of 
his youth was not ordained till June 22, 1891, died at 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Kansas City, on May 23. Father 
Michel was pastor of St. Rose of Lima Church, Kansas 
City, a parish that he organized in 1907. 

—Rev. Francis A. Meyers, class of ’98, is another 
alumnus who has been claimed by death. Father 
Meyers was pastor at Bend, Ill., where he died on May 
23. The corpse was taken to Leavenworth, Kan., for 
burial. The mother of the deceased priest, now in her 
89th year, still lives at Leavenworth. 

—Rev. George Reber, College ’94-’99, has lately been 
appointed to the pastorate of St. Boniface Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Book Notices 


Not to many is given the gift of speaking or writing 
so as to meet childish intelligences and gain their 
hearts. In “The Little Flower’s Love for the Holy 
Eucharist” Sister M. Eleanore, C. S. C., Ph. D., certain- 
ly displays this ability. Anecdote, verse, and unobtru- 
sive lesson are so mingled as to delight and attract any 
ordinarily pious child. Benziger Bros. Net as m 


“The Seminole’s Swan Song,” by J. Stokes Salley, isa 
volume of verse that derives its name from the first 
poem. The book contains forty-seven poems on various 
subjects of a humorous, sublime, historical, and lyrical 
nature. The volume is enhanced by four full page cuts 
and several historical footnotes, though the beauty of 
the Swan Song is marred by too frequent padding with 
“do” and “did” for rhyme. Cloth, 90 Pages. $1.50 net. 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston. P. K. 


“Poems” is a new volume of poetry from the pen of 
Elizabeth Voss. The sixty-three poems of the collection 
are divided into poems of childhood, of the affections, of 
nature, of sentiment and reflection, and of birds. Cloth. 
84 Pages. Price $1.50. The Four Seas Press, Boston, 
Mass. Pr. 


“Poems For Children,” by George Corbin Perine, is 
all that its name implies. The volume might well bear 
the title: Poems Of Children, for the various poems 
seem to be the simple utterances of any child about 
the little world in which it lives,—its joys, pleasures, 
toys, birds, animals, and other interesting things and 
momentous events of the sunny days of childhood. 
Cloth. 47 Pages. Price $1.00 net. The Christopher 
Publishing House, Boston, Mass. P. 


Books Received 


Fidelis of the Cross—James Kent Stone, by Walter 
George Smith, A. M., LL. D., Knight of the Order of 
St. Gregory the Great, and Grace Smith.—467 pages. 
Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price $5.00. 


The Universal Knowledge Foundation, 19 Union 
Square West, New York, has put out in pamphlet form 
“Prohibition,” by Lucian Johnston, a reprint from the 
Catholic Encyclopedia. 
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Hidden Gold 


Chapter 2. JASPER SCORES 


WW" Jasper had completed checking up the 
bills and making out the checks for them, he 
arose and rubbed his hands with satisfaction. How- 
ever, he was not thinking of the task just finished, but 
of the “ad” he had answered, and of the job he hoped 
would soon be his by reason of the long experience and 
good references he was able to boast of. He did not in- 
tend apprising Madame of this new turn of affairs 
until he had the letter of acceptance in his hands, and 
he felt that this time it would be well to announce his 
intention with a firm voice that would brook no contra- 
diction. 

For his life’s very happiness depended upon that 
job; he reminded himself that he must pray very hard 
to get it. What a privation his moneylessness had been! 
And what a grand time he promised himself when his 
first wages would be forthcoming! What must poor 
Timmy and Tony and John and little crippled Josephine 
think of him for not coming to visit them for so long a 
time? They would think he had forgotten all about 
them—had grown tired of them—poor, penniless, ragged 
children of the tenements! The thought hurt him—he 
to grow tired of them, when in fact he was pining with 
all his heart and soul to be among them! If he could 
only let them know some way—but no; he dared not 
come their way without some little gift. He must re- 
main away until he had his hands and pockets full, as 
of yore. “And when I do,” he soliloquized, “Oh boy!” 
And he rubbed his hands more vigorously than ever, 
and smiled. The ‘door opened and Madame stood and 
stared with dignity. 

“Well?” she asked, with her usual assumption of 
superiority. “What are you smiling about, Rumpel- 
stiltskin? Glad that I have to give out so much money? 
Finished the bills?” Jasper smiled and bowed. 

“Indeed yes, Cynthy, I am glad to say I have. 
they are. Anything else I can do for you?” 

“Yes; that’s what I came in for. Annie has a 
headache, and I can’t afford to let her go home with all 
this extra Spring work on hand, so you'll have to go 
wut and get her some powders. Anyway, the other girls 
would all pull up their noses and say they were being 
justly treated, the snips!” Jasper put up his hand 
rumple his hair in distaste, but remembered in time, 
id put it down again. 


Here 


XUM 


“It’s raining quite hard, isn’t it?” and he went over 
to the window to pull aside the blind. 

“Well, what difference does that make? You’ll have 
to go, and that’s all there is to it. You’re not made of 
sugar, are you?” 

“No, but I have my slippers on, and—” 

“Well, put on your shoes then, and don’t stand there 
and argue!” Having thus delivered herself, she picked 
up the sheaf of bills and checks, and left the room 
Jasper wrinkled his nose, but thought tardily it would 
be a good self-denial. Then a bright thought struck 
him; he would stop in church as he passed by, and 
light a candle or two. But this deciston was immediate- 
ly squashed by an afterthought; alas, he had no money! 
He wondered whether St. Anthony had a credit depart- 
ment; could he not light two candles, and pay him 
when he received his wages? But, being an honest 
soul, he did not like to incur debts, which, in the event 
of the job not materializing, he might not be able to 
pay. So again he said “Drat!” as he laced up his 
shoes. 

Soon he was out in the sobbing, dripping night, albeit 
the air bore a rich burden of flower perfumes from some 
southern clime, which have no need to wait for the bid- 
ding of Spring to unfold and delight all humankind. 
Madame had given him just the exact price of the pow- 
ders and no more; placing his drenched umbrella just 
outside the door, he was about to enter the drug store, 
when something bright and silvery flashed in the light 
of the street lamp on the wet pavement. Stooping, he 
picked up a coin. “A quarter! As I live! Well, I 
must say I thank you, St. Anthony! You are a good 
old scout.” Light-hearted and smiling, he pocketed the 
money, purchased the powders, and then hastened 
straight to St. Bonaventure’s Church, which, he was 
glad to find, was still open. Having lighted two candles, 
he found that the coin slot would not admit a quarter, 
so, taking the two candles in their cups, he placed them 
both on St. Anthony’s pedestal, and placed the quarter 
beneath one of them. 

That night he went to sleep with the firm conviction 
in his mind that the coveted job was already his, and all 
the next two days he was on the jump every time the 
doorbell rang, eagerly anxious to see if the postman 
had brought the expected letter. At last it came. It 
was wedged in between a letter from a Mission in Mon- 
tana, thanking him for the cabinet organ he had shipped 
them a while before poverty had struck him, in response 
to their need, and a letter from a negro orphanage 
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down in Mississippi, to whom he had sent some badly 
needed school books. These he read first, because they 
lay close to his heart, and the good Sisters’ grateful 
words swelled it with untold happiness, such as only 
those know who lend their money to God, in the gilt- 
edged investments of the Bank of Heaven. 

The third letter had a srange return address; it 
might be just a clothing store “ad,” such as the many he 
often received, but seldom patronized. He tried to open 
it slowly, lest disappointment cleave him too sharply, 
and read: 


“Dear Sir:— 

We have yours of the 12th, in which you 
apply for the position of Accountant and Book- 
keeper, and, judging by what you say, and the 
references you enclosed, we think you are just 
the man we are looking for. 

Please call at once for an interview—” 


Jasper finished it to the end, and then, with his usual 
habit of devotion, sank to his knees and with bowed 
head returned heartfelt thanks. Then the inevitable 
happened—as usual. The door opened, and Madame 
stood and stared in the approved Madame style. 

“Well? Saying your morning prayers over again? I 
should think you prayed long enough this A. M. to do 
you for three or four days.” Jasper scrambled to his 


feet. Should he tell her at once, or wait? But why 
wait, was his thought. Better to have it over with 
quickly. 


“My dear,—ah—I have just had a letter—” Mrs. 
Valens waited coldly. “Ah—I have—ah—decided to 
take a job. You see—I’m sure you’ll understand, my 
dear—I am used to having and handling my own money, 
and it seems rather queer—deuced queer, not to have 
anything in my pockets. So I have decided to go to 
work—” Madame sniffed. 

“Then you'll nicely pay board, my young man. Think 
I’m going to feed you for nothing?” She had the air 
of one highly offended. 

“Wait until I explain, my dear; you see, the work 
is only for mornings. Afternoons I will be free to run 
your errands and make your deliveries as_ usual.” 
Madame sniffed again. 

“Don’t think that that lets you off! That’s how un- 
grateful some people are; give them a good home, let 
them stay home and have their ease, take away all their 
worries—and that’s the reward you get! No sir! You 
pay board—or give up the job and devote your whole 
time to our business.” 

The incongruity of it all struck Jasper with such 
force that he almost burst out laughing, but he checked 
himself. Our business! Had he been an infant, he 
could not have had less to do with the business—rather, 
less than she would permit him to do. An impulse 
came to him to ask her if the $5000 he had put into the 
business at the time of their marriage did not entitle 
him to something. But again he checked himself; __bet- 
ter to lose on earth and win in Heaven. So he kept 
silence while Madame delivered herself of one of her 
high and mighty, self-righteous lectures, busying him- 


self only with folding and placing his precious lettey 
back into their envelopes. When she paused for breath, 
he bowed. 

“Very well, my dear; I must go out now. I will 
back at noon.” His calm, courteous manner complete 
ly disarmed her, and feeling herself beaten, she became 
furious again, treated him to one of her “dagger 
stares,” and flung angrily out of the room. A great 
peace came over Jasper as he felt the reward of one who 
gains a victory over self—(nor would he admit the leas 
thought that he had gained one over his wife) —and the 
hapiness which comes to those alone who are detachej 
from the world’s dross. He quietly dressed, and, hay. 
ing no car fare, walked all the way down town to the 
particular clothing firm from whom he had the cheer. 
ing letter. 

Suffice it to say, he was accepted, and installed jp 
his position at once. Madame, inwardly furious because 
she had failed in her plan of keeping Jasper helpless 
under her thumb, treated him alternately with spite 
and coldness. She accepted his services in the after. 
noons, but during meals seemed computing the price of 
every mouthful he ate that she might the better stipn- 
late the amount of his board at the end of the week. He 
bore it all calmly, even humorously, supported by the 
secret joy which was awaiting him on his first pay day, 
For then he meant to have a gala feast day among his 
beloved kiddies, whom he had been obliged to neglect 
for so long. 

Saturday came, and at breakfast, Jasper intimated 
that he would be home a little later that day, but that 
he would take care of all the deliveries after his return. 
Madame’s anger moved up a notch. 

“Getting cocky, and wants a vacation already, eh? 
Well, sir, remember, you’re to pay me $20 a week board 
hereafter, do you understand?” Forgetting himself in 
his surprise, Jasper ruffled up his newly-combed hair in 
a dazed sort of way. 

“Twenty dollars a week! 
have miscalculated!” 

“Miscalculated indeed! Don’t forget it, I’ve watched 
you eat!” Jasper’s eyes narrowed as he made some cal- 
culations of his own: $20 a week for board out of 
$30 a week salary. That left $10 for his poor. A 
thought struck him. He would not fight for himself, 
but this was for the poor. 

“Cynthy, have you calculated my afternoon work for 
you? You used to pay Willie Walker $8 a week. You 
pay me nothing, and want me to pay out instead. How 
is that?” 

“Willie Walker didn’t eat three meals a day and sleep 
here.” 

“Well, I can eat at Cheap John’s Restaurant all week 
for $5, and get a bed at 10¢ a night in the municipal 
lodging house; that would be exactly $5.70 a week. Yet 
you want me to pay $20. For what?” 

“Jasper Valens, you exasperating man! Don’t com 
pare Cheap John’s eatables with ours, and a municipal 
lodging house cot with our expensive $75 bed, with down 
pillows and silk coverlets and all!” Jasper laughed. 

“But I don’t need squabs on toast and green corn # 


Why, Cynthy, you must 
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90¢ an ear, and I sleep as well on a cot as on the 
downiest bed in town. Look here, Cynthy; I'll pay you 
$5.70 a week for meals and board—just the plainest 
food, and a cot in the hall, if you like. And as long 
as you're demanding board, I might as well ask you to 

y me the $8 a week for being your delivery boy; 
that leaves $2.30 in actual cash you will owe me, and to 
show you that I mean well, I’ll not even demand it of 
you. Now; does that sound square?” To Jasper’s 
surprise Cynthia suddenly burst out crying. Instantly, 
he was on his feet, comforting her. 

“There now, my dear; I didn’t mean to hurt you. 
Forgive me if I seemed brutal. I sometimes forget 
myself and say things.” In his humility he forgot her 
injustice and actually feared he had said too much. 

“Well,” she sobbed, “you needn’t talk about a cot in 
the hall and taking your meals out, as if I were not 
good enough to live with!” Jasper raised his eyes to 
the ceiling at this inconsistency, and shook his head. 

“But, my dear, I’m quite willing to live with you; I 
never said a word to the contrary—only, you are forc- 
ing me to act like a stranger, with the exorbitant board 
you wish to charge me.” Afraid again that she was 
being beaten, and unable to bear the chagrin, Mrs. 
Valens suddenly arose. “Oh, have it all your own way 
then!” she said with an offended air, and hurriedly 
left the room. Jasper, left alone, hooked his thumbs in 
the armholes of his waistcoat, and uttered a perfectly 
innocent and relieved “Ha!” while a broad grin over- 
spread his face. 

But he was not thinking of his victory over his wife; 
he never thought of that at all. The grin and the ex- 
ultation were all in honor of the triumph of charity, as 
represented by the thirty dollars he was to receive that 
day, and which he was now free to spend upon those 
poor and indigent ones whom he had been obliged to 
neglect so long. As an afterthought he determined to 
buy his wife a present as a token of good will; for, 
though it was for the cause of the poor, he could not 
help feeling just a little sorry for having been so sharp 
with her. He had done violence to his principle of 
amiable passivity, and he must make amends. 

So, at noon, when his work was over, and he had his 
first wages in his pocket, he first hurried over to town, 
where he selected a dainty Haviland china chocolate 
set, and dispatched it at once by messenger to his wife, 
with a card attached—“From Jasper, With best love.” 
That finished, he rubbed his hands ecstatically, and, 
having secured two large baskets, he filled them with 
tatables from the cake, candy and delicatessen depart- 
ments of the store, and emerged loaded down. Hailing 
abus, he rode to the head of Palm Lane and alighted. 
Here he met first one, then another, then another of his 
little friends, and soon the word went around: “Mr. 
Valens is here! Mr. Valens is here!” 

“Come on, everybody!” he cried, with his infectious 
min, and soon he was followed, like the Pied Piper 
#Hamelin, by a motley assemblage of youngsters, tall, 
tert, thin, ragged, clean, dirty—every sort was here, 

ing, running, holding small brothers or sisters by 
tehand, or in arms, all hastening in expectation of a 











rare treat. “Now let’s see,” mused the Pied Piper, 
“where will we give this famous banquet? Anybody 
know of an empty house around here?” Immediately 
fifty voices were raised. 

“Jacobs’ Warehouse! 
Cohen’s flat!” ete. 

Finally, Jasper obtained permission from the owner 
of the empty flat to bring his congregation within; 
and then, seated on the floor, the three rooms filled to 
overflowing, the mob of young ones watched the magic 
baskets being emptied, and by and by each received a 
share. It did not take long for the good things to dis- 
appear, and soon, with happy hearts and sticky hands, 
they began to file out again, all beaming their thanks 
to the little, smiling man at the door with the frowsy, 
iron grey hair, who asked adroit questions here and 
there about the various families and wrote little notes 
in a small black book for future reference. 

As he watched them leave, he thought what a won- 
derful thing it would be to bring them all together un- 
der one roof, to teach, feed, clothe, and lead them to 
God, but that was a large order; most of them went to 
the public school, some to the near-by Catholic school. 
Some of their parents objected to religion in general, 
others sent their children to the Protestant mission on 
Fourth Street. Some day in the future, he promised 
himself, he would try to devise something which would 
be of aid to all without conflicting with any. In the 
meantime, he would content himself with such charities 
as came to his notice; which brings us to Maud. As the 
children were filing out, a little girl came running 
breathlessly toward the house, and as she beheld the 
youngsters running, bounding, racing down the dilap- 
idated stone steps, she stopped in dismay. She had 
come too late! Someone had told her of the feast go- 
ing on, and she had hastened as fast as her limbs would 
carry her, but in vain! 

“Is the party over?” she inquired of a boy. 

“Oh, baby!” he cried in the ruthless slang of the 
boy of the street. “Yer too late! It was the cat’s 
whiskers, wasn’t it, Izzy? Yeh, you missed it, kiddo! 
Oh shucks! Bananas, ice cream, cocoanut cake, choco- 
late bars—slslslslslsI—!” He made an indrawing noise 
with his tongue and lips, and rubbed his stomach in 
indication of having enjoyed untold delicacies, calling 
all his companions to witness the truth of his words. 

“Oh gee!” cried Maud, dissolving into tears and 
resting her arm against the brick wall. “I always have 
to come too late!” And she broke into a torrent of 
heart-broken sobs. But not for long. A gentle hand 
took down her arm and uncovered her tear-drenched 
face. 

“Don’t cry, girlie. I’ll see that you don’t miss any- 
thing. Come with me.” And Jasper took her hand and 
led her down the street, to the envy of all the staring 
children. Straight to the bakery they went first, to get 
an angel cake, and then to the drug store for ice cream. 

“Gosh!” cried the envious ones. “I’m gonna come 
late nex’ time too! She’s gettin’ more’n we had.” 

“Now; where will you eat it?” inquired Jasper. 

“I’m going to take it home to Mamma. Thanks so 


No, Meyer’s wagon shed! No, 
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much, Mr. Valens. Mamma’s sick, you know.” For 
the first time he noticed that she was an uncommonly 
pretty child, despite her not-too-clean face, disordered 
hair, and thread-bare dress. 

“That’s too bad,” replied Jasper. “Has she a doctor?” 

“No; we can’t pay him anyway, so Mamma said she 
would just have to lie in bed until she gets well.” 

“What seems to be wrong with her?” 

“Well, she has an old cough that won’t go away. 
She’s had it for months, but she didn’t notice it, and 
just kept on taking in washing. Papa’s dead, you 
know; but last Monday she fainted while she was 
washing and she hasn’t been able to get out of bed 
since.” Jasper nodded his head. He knew the story; 
he had met with it before. 

“Where do you live, girlie?” 

“307 North Second Street.” He noted it down in his 
book. 

“No wonder you came late; you had a long run, didn’t 
you? And what is your name?” 

“Maud Burns.” He wrote that down too. 

“Well, good-bye, Maud, I hope to see you again some 
time.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Valens. And thanks, ever so much.” 

Jasper’s first act, after leaving the girl, was to ring 
up Doctor McKenzie, and ask him to call at No. 307 
North Second Street, assuring the latter that he would 
take care of the bill himself. From there he went to a 
grocery and ordered milk and eggs sent to the Second 
Street address every day, also undertaking to foot the 
bills. Then he hurried home. He expected a pleaasnt 
welcome. 

“Well, any deliveries to make?” he asked cheerfully 
entering the salon. Madame looked up at him with an 
irritable frown. 

“Yes; there’s enough to keep you busy until mid- 
night. And the next time you want to make me a pres- 
ent, don’t send an idiotic chocolate set; you know I 
don’t drink the stuff anyway! Give me the money in- 
stead. Now get busy; don’t stand there and stare. 
I’m rushed to death.” 

Crestfallen, Jasper walked rather unhappily toward 
the pile of boxes to be delivered. The charm of the 
happy afternoon had all disappeared; he even felt 
ridiculous in his own eyes. 

“Fool!” whispered a dark spirit. “Want to be 
original, don’t you? Spending your money on a pack 
of dirty urchins and letting a haughty woman walk all 
over you. Fool that you are!” Jasper’s hand went 
down on his chest. 

“Courage!” whispered his good angel. “You are not 
a fool, but the Lord does not wish you to take com- 
placency in your good deeds.” Up went Jasper’s head 
and a smile came to his lips. 

“Fiat!” he said as the hidden gold bubbled in the 
crucible. 

(To be continued) 


I adore Thee every moment, O living Bread of Heav- 
en, great Sacrament! 


Collecting Tithes 


During the English Reformation many priests, bish. 
ops, and archbishops received notice that, if they would 
conform to the English Church, they would receive good 
parishes with a “fat living,” and even titles to the no 
bility. When they refused, they were deposed, and their 
places taken by men who knew little or nothing about 
theology, and were more concerned about the collection 
of the “tithes,” or minister’s salary, than the spiritual 
welfare of their flocks. However, these collections were 
not always so easy to make, as many of the people of 
their congregations were “conscientious objectors,” and 
refused to keep up the minister of an alien faith, just 
because they happened to be in his parish. 

In such cases the parsons even resorted to the use of 
guns, and it is recorded of one of them that he shot 
six persons in one family before the mother, a widow, 
could be induced to pay her tax. In other cases, the 
parson would calmly drive off a flock of geese or 
chickens, if the money was not forthcoming. Or if the 
poor farmer was particularly stubborn, he would call 
out a detachment of his majesty’s dignified Hussars, 
who locked so ridiculous driving a flock of feathered 
livestock to market that there was usually more laugh- 
ing than crying among those who were being fleeced of 
their property. 


Storing Furs 


Now that the summer heat has arrived, many have 
already sent their furs to cold storage, or intend doing 
so before Mr. Moth arrives with the family to spend 
his vacation. However, those who intend caring for 
their furs at home would do well to know the best 
method of doing so. Furs should be fluffed up frequent- 
ly with the fingers, especially coats, even in winter when 
in constant use. Coats should be immediately hung up 
on hangers and never left to lie huddled in just any 
position, as this harms the skin; nor should they be 
shaken, as this tears the skin. They should have plenty 
of room in the closet and not be crushed against other 
clothing. 

If furs have a greasy, dead appearance, obtain some 
very fine cedar sawdust, rub it in and brush out again 
three or four times, using fresh sawdust each time. 
Even ordinary sawdust will get grime and grease out. 
In summer they should be hung in a cedar-treated 
dust bag in a cool closet. Airing and fluffing about 
three or four times in the summer will help to keep 
them in condition. Spraying with an insecticide before 
packing away is also good, but if one hasn’t any of the 
modern helps, fresh newspapers will do the work as 
well, as the moth hates the odor of the ink. 


White furs should never be hung away for the sum- 
mer in a soiled condition; clean them with corn meal 
or flour first, and cover with white cloth bag first before 
putting into cedar bag or newspapers, as the cloth 
prevents yellowing. Never wear furs directly against 
the skin; a scarf should be worn beneath to prevent 


the oil from the skin from getting into the fur. If 
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newspapers are used, change them once or twice during 
the season, using the latest papers with the freshest 


ink. 
Rice as Summer Food 


Rice appeals to the palate as a summer food, be- 
cause, unlike potatoes, it can be used in so many ways 
as a cold dish, either alone or combined with other 
foods. Moreover, its texture and mild flavor make it 
excellent for serving with food materials of a pro- 
nounced flavor, such as eggs, cheese, and some fruits 
and vegetables. Another advantage is, that it is com- 
paratively cheap, and using it with more expensive 
dishes will be found an economical practice. Too, while 
being highly nutritious, it is easily digested, which is a 
thing to be desired in the summer when the stomach 
should not be overworked. For instance, a delicious 
salad may be concocted of chopped, boiled asparagus 
tips, celery, chives, and pimento, placed upon a bed of 
cold rice, seasoned, and mayonnaise poured over. 

Or diced cold chicken may be combined with celery, 
green peppers and rice, with French dressing; or 
green peppers may be stuffed with rice, celery, tomatoes 
and a little cheese, with cheese dressing poured 
over; or tomatoes may be scooped out and used in the 
same way. Rice may be combined with the milk and egg 
when making ice cream, or with fruit sherbets or ices, or 
served with baked apples or other fruits at breakfast, 
or made into a spoon bread with part rice and part 
cornmeal, or waffles or muffins or cookies. The ways of 
using rice are endless, and the clever cook will think up 
countless other ways of serving this useful food, which, 
because of its nature, combines readily with almost any 
other food. 


Household Hints 


To remove chewing gum from the kiddies’ handker- 
chiefs, soak in iced water, and it will easily peal off. 

To eradicate grease spots from wood, put gasoline in 
the scrubbing water. 

If you run out of bought polish, fine ashes mixed with 
turpentine will clean brass and steel splendidly. 

Save strong brown wrapping paper; it is gocd to 
drain doughnuts on, and fine for wrapping up bundles 
of cold clothing which are to go on a long trip to the 
missions. 

Save rope and heavy wrapping cord in the same way, 
making balls of it; you will find countless uses for 
them, especially at moving time. 

When the pot has begun to boil, turn down the gas, 
as a small flame will keep it boiling and do the same 
work as a large flame, with less expense. 


Recipes 


VEAL AND HAM Pie: Slice up some cooked veal and 
boiled ham; line a baking dish with good short pastry; 
mix one teaspoon each of chopped parsley, minced herbs, 
grated lemon peel, a grated onion, % teaspoon sugar, 
% saltspoon mace, and a little paprika. Dip each piece 


YUM 


of meat in this seasoning, and arrange in dish; slice 
two hard boiled eggs and arrange with the meat; then 
sprinkle over one cup of chopped mushrooms. Add two 
cups of cream sauce and put on top crust with vents 
pierced in. Then bake. 

WATER CRESS AND ONION SALAD: Pick over and wash 
three cups of water cress. Mince fine a medium-sized 
Spanish onion. Slice thin enough small red radishes 
to make a cupful. Rub inside of salad bowl with cut 
bud of garlic, put in ingredients, and mix with a small 
amount of heavy French dressing, well seasoned. Serve 
at once, so the dressing will not wilt the salad. 


A Wreck 
KaTe AYERS ROBERT 


I stood at eve on a sandy shore 
O’erstrewn by a recent storm. 

With others I gazed at the craft, a score 
Now shattered and quite forlorn; 

I turned to go, but my eye had caught 
A glimpse of a name once dear, 

I paused to note the ruin wrought 

Or perchance some tidings hear. 


Alas! Here is little left, a hulk— 

All else had by winds been strewn 
Along the sands where I found the bulk 
Of her rigging—from stern to boom. 

I gazed on the wreck of a vessel fair 
While I mused o’er a cherished plan; 
And wondering, thought in sore despair 
How frail is the work of man! 


From the crowd that gathered, their boats to mend, 
Came a lusty form and true, 

Saying, “I am the Master Builder, friend, 

What now may I do for you?” 

“No use for me to rebuild,” I said, 

“Here is only a hulk from the tide; 

No use to try again with that, 

And her cargo’s scattered wide.” 


“You’re wrong,” he said. “Now come with me, 

I will show you there is a way.” ' 

Then the Master Builder turned the Key 

That opened the door that day. 

It was not long ere that hulk was afloat, 

Quite as fair as you’d wish to buy. , 

None knew of her past, as they watched the boat, 
Save the Master Builder and I. 


Then so may it be through the centuries all, 
Where wrecks lie on Time’s wide shore; 
From the hands of the Master Builder 

May they start on a trip once more. 

May the breezes they meet be the softest 
While wafted from wave to wave, 

For the hand of the Master Builder alone 

Is the hand that can mend and save. 
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Needlework 


We give this month design for breakfast set, the 
motif of which breathes of fresh morning breezes, dewy 
grass, flower-decked fields, and scintillating butterfly 
wings, all of which are appropriate for bright summer 
mornings, and suggestive of wide porches, gay awnings, 
and brilliant sunrise—a setting to whet anyone’s appe- 
tite. On such mornings one is drawn by main force to 
move the dining room outside, where dainty linen and 


pretty china will do much to start the day right, sing 
it attunes one’s temperament to the right pitch to dray 
all the good possible from the food eaten. Heavy crea 
oyster linen is the material used, and one may use aj 
the gay and bright colors desired to imitate Nature; 
lavish use of the paint pot. The center doily is crogs. 
shaped, with in-curved scallops, while the small doilig 
have outcurving scallops, following the lines of th 
large one. Buttonholing the edges in black is vey 
effective. Pattern, 20¢. Address CLARE HAMPTON, 3318 
Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

















BREAKFAST SET 









How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and address plainly on any piece of paper being 
sure to state number and size of pattern you want. Enclose 15¢ in 
stamps or coin (wrap coin carefully) for each pattern ordered. 
Send your order to THe GraiL FASHION DEPARTMENT. Our pat- 
terns are furnished especially for us by the leading fashion designers 
of New York City. Every pattern is seam allowing and guaranteed 
to fit perfectly. 


Our pattern Book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening. And nine picture dressmaking lessons. 
You just glance at the pictures and see how the styles are made. 
Nothing could be more simple. Any beginner can make an at- 
tractive dress with the help of these picture lessons. With this 
Book, you can save money on your own and your children’s clothes. 
So it would be a good idea to send 10 cents now for your copy. 
Address THE GraiL FASHION DEPARTMENT, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


All Patterns 15¢ each in stamps or coin (coin preferred). At 
least ten days should be allowed for the sending of patterns. Ad- 
dress all orders to GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


No. 2741—For The Smart Matron. Cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 40-inch 
material with 14%4 yards of 20-inch contrasting. 

No, 2786—Frock Of Bordered Silk Crepe. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards of 50-inch bordered material or 314 yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 2747—For The Modish Miss. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
88, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 
86-inch material with 1 yard of 27-inch contrasting. 


. 


No. 2730—Youthful Straightline Dress. Cuts in sizes 36, 38, 4, 
42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 
40-inch material. 

No. 27383—Afternoon Frock. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, % 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 40-ind 
with % yards of 36-inch contrasting and 14 yards of 1-inch plait. 


ing. 

No. 2746—For Afternoon Or Street Wear. Cuts in sizes lf, 
18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
3% yards of 40-inch material with 154 yards of 40-inch contrasting 

No. 2743—Cape Frock. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, # 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 354 yards of 40-ind 
material with 44 yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

No. 2742—Bolero Frock. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, # 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 454 yards of 40-ind 
material with 1% yard of 40-inch contrasting material. 

No. 2498—Frock With Or Without Jabot Trimming. Cuts i 
sizes 14, 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Si 
86 requires 144 yards of 54-inch material with %4 yard of 32-ind 
contrasting and % yard of 40-inch material for jabot. 

No. 2495—Frock With Plait. Cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, # 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 144 yards of 54-ind 
with % yards of 82-inch contrasting material. 

No. 2496—Frock With Front Panel. Cuts in sizes 36, 88 4% 
42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards d 
36-inch material with % yards of 44-inch contrasting material. 

No. 2745—Girls’ Smock. Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 yea 
The 8 year size requires 2 yards of 40-inch material with 24 
of binding. 

No. 2744—Dainty Junior Frock, Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
years. The 8 year size requires 24% yards of 32 or 36-inch 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


DO YOU WISH TO BECOME A BROTHER? 


Young men, and middle-aged men, too, who do not feel called to the priesthood, yet have a 
desire to serve God more perfectly in the religious state, will find in the Lay Brotherhood at St. 
Meinrad Abbey the place they are seeking. TheLay Brothers help to take care of the temporal 
affairs of the Abbey so that the Priests may devote themselves entirely to their duties in the sacred 
Ministry. In this way the Brothers share in the merits of the Priests without having to answer 
for the souls of others. 


“What doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole world. and suffer 
the loss of his soul?” (Mark VIII, 26.) 


To become a Brother one must have the intention to serve God by the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, together with the health necessary for the ordinary monastic duties of 
prayer and work. Newcomers at the Abbey are given six months in which to learn about the life. 
After this they are invested as novices, and spend a year in learning the ways of self-sanctification. 



















St. Meinrad Abbey 


They are, however, free to leave at any time during this period. 


COME AND TRY! 


For further information write:— 


The Rt. Rev. Abbot, O.S. B. 


St. Meinrad, Ind. 














St. Christopher Automobile 
Plate. This medal is Oxidized 


silver plate, size 14%4x2 inches. St. 


Christopher, the patron of travelers 
and automobilists has become a very 
popular devotion, especially in the 
last few years when travel has been so 
uncertain. Every automobile should 
be equipped with a shield of St. 
Christopher. Price 50¢ postpaid. 








Sick Call Outfit 


Contains a carefully and artistically made crucifix, 
candelabra as also other necessities for a priest when 
he calls to bring the Blessed Sacrament to the sick. 
Articles are finished in durable silver plate, ll fit 
compactly in a quartered oak case. Size of case, 14x8x5 
inches. Complete $5.50 postpaid. 








Order from 
Book Dept. 





The Abbey Press 
a" s . St. Meinrad, Ind. 




















